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JEWS AND CATHOLICS 


O write on the Jews in general or on their political 
position in Europe would be the height of presump- 
tion in one so little qualified for the task. It is only 
one corner of that great question that eomes within my purview. 
On this aspect of the Jewish problem I have some first-hand 
knowledge. After a solid year of special application and some 
direct experience, I have perhaps a right to put pen to paper. 
My researches into the literature of the subject and still more 
my personal contact with the Jews of Whitechapel where I 
have held a number of street-corner “ conversaziones”’ with 
audiences ranging from fifty to two hundred, have kept my 
interest from flagging. Soho, too, has provided me with a 
pleasant outlet for my pro-Jew proclivities. It was caustically 
remarked once, apropos of a convert who, after a few weeks 
in the Catholic communion, took to dogmatising on theology 
and church administration, that no sooner had he got a mouth- 
ful of sound doctrine than he set to work making butter for 
the market. Perhaps kind critics will spare me such sarcasms. 
There is in my case another qualification for speaking 
about Jews. As far back as I can well remember, the Jew has 
appealed to me as being interesting and attractive. Perhaps 
this less usual attitude of mind may have some of its roots in 
Ivanhoe. Certainly it has been greatly fomented by Israel 
Zangwill’s masterly books on his own people. To my taste no 
author surpasses him in pathos. Catholics will feel a special 
affection for the short story of the blind Jew-boy who visits 
the Holy Father (Leo XIII. ?) to be cured and dies in an 
ecstasy of joy as he receives the Papal Benediction.* A Con- 
ciliator of Christendom (‘‘ Dreamers of the Ghetto ”’) may also 
well move to tears a reader who is not too matter-of-fact. 
But as this is not a sentimental article we will pass on and 
pay at least some measure of homage to a writer on this 
thorny topic—Mr. Hilaire Belloc—who has, to my mind, been 
grievously misunderstood. In his recent work* he has at any 
rate attempted to tackle a most difficult problem and taken 
off his coat to it manfully. Perhaps knowing him slightly has 
enabled me not to read anti-Jew prejudice between his lines. 


* His tale is to be found in the Tragedies of the Ghetto. 
* The Jews (Constable), 1922. 
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He certainly puts aside cant and gets to grips with realities. 
The Jew in his book is no longer a caricature or an idealised, 
pastille portrait. He is presented in the concrete and his 
actions and reactions are studied in what seems to me a 
scientific and judicial spirit. Doubtless, some of the facts 
are questionable, but the methods impress one as straight- 
forward and the conclusion is honestly deduced from the 
premises. When carefully and calmly perused, with stern 
suppression of prejudice, this book should, in my judgment, 
be absolved from the stigma of so-called anti-Semitism. A 
distinct and pronounced pro-Jew myself, such is my verdict, 
which may seem better justified if I state in general terms 
what the upshot of Mr. Belloc’s study seems to be. It decides 
that the Jews are a racially distinct people and that their 
paramount loyalty is to Israel; that their strong racial 
characteristics make complete absorption in other nations 
impossible. Destruction and banishment have been tried in 
the past and failed. There remains the policy of “recognition”: 
mix with them, he bids us, in a friendly kindly way, but 
always on the understanding, frankly expressed, that they are 
a separate nationality. The crux of the situation is that we 
may accept the conclusion and be at a complete loss how to 
apply it. For us the important resolution to adopt is—‘‘ mix 
freely with them.” 

To return to my own territory. What is the attitude a 
Catholic should take up towards the Jew? Pope Martin V. 
(1417) commenced a Bull on behalf of the Jews with the words, 
‘Whereas the Jews are made in the likeness of God no less 
than ourselves”: this is one bit of solid rock. Another is 
that they are of the same race as the Members of the Holy 
Family and so have greater resemblance to the Saviour and 
His Mother than non-Jews. Again, since their dispersal 
(A.D. 70) they have led for the most part a troubled existence. 
Had they not been gifted with a most remarkable character 
and watched over by a special providence, they would almost 
inevitably have degenerated into gipsies. Although Christians 
are grievously to blame in this matter, it would be against all 
analogy to suppose that the Jews were altogether innocent. 
For aliens—and Jews are Asiatics—be they never so adaptive, 
it is no easy task to live happily in an adopted land. In their 
case it is not only a difference of race but also of religion ; 
and the fact that their ancestors had rejected Christ was 
necessarily a bad introduction. Their strict retentiveness of 
their ancient Eastern customs was often embarrassing for 
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their hosts, who, for instance, could not entertain them without 
mastering the intricacies of “Kosher” diet. This bar of 
“commensality” (to use the medieval technical term) was, 
in England perhaps especially, a serious handicap to social 
life. Then again, usury, formerly forbidden to Christians, 
was with restrictions permitted to the Jews. Now, it is difficult 
for a money-lender to retain for long his popularity with his 
clients. It is a bold thing to find fault with a character drawn 
by the master hand of William Shakespeare, but many consider 
Shylock’s disposition exaggerated, if he be intended as a type, 
and it is undeniable that most readers accentuate the ugly 
lines of the portrait and pass too lightly over the redeeming 
features. Remember that the poor wretch was threatened 
with the removal of his darling daughter and that he himself 
was to be forcibly baptized with the utmost despatch. Such 
treatment is not favourable to good will and amiability. Living 
in the Ghetto was not entirely due to Christian law; many Jews 
preferred to lead a sequestered life, so that they might avoid 
defilement and observe the Mosaic Law. They were cut off 
from the land and from the practice of many trades and 
professions. All these causes must have generated peculiarities, 
not at all on the side of good-fellowship with the “goy.” 
Prague, which became the metropolis of Judaism, is credited 
with having had a Ghetto as early as the tenth century. It 
is amusing to read three reasons given in the year 1570 for not 
approving of a colony of Jews being formed outside Vienna : 
(x) the Jews would carry on their nefarious practices more 
easily, (2) they might be attacked, (3) they might escape. 
These reasons indicate mixed feelings! A little later the 
Jewish Encyclopedia quotes without expressed disapproval 
(Vol. X., p. 573) the following sentence: ‘‘ There is no other 
country in which the Jews occupy themselves so much with 
mysticism, devilism, talismans and invocation of spirits as in 
Poland.” This refers to the 17th century. If there is some 
truth in this accusation, we cannot blame Catholic ecclesiastics 
for looking.on them with suspicion. But, of course, this is 
only applicable to one short period. These Ghetto ante- 
cedents must leave scars. Have not the old Catholics of 
England suffered from their disabilities? Indeed, few can 
pass through the fiery furnace without retaining some acrid 
fumes. . It is obvious therefore that we owe the Jews reparation 
and that we should make plentiful allowance for their reluctance 
to receive our advances. Poland in the Middle Ages extended 
to the Jews, rejected from almost all other countries, a large- 
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hearted measure of hospitality; but later Poland herself 
passed through the deep and bitter waters of tribulation. 
The tyranny of Russia and the cynical cruelty of her accom- 
plices bit into her inmost soul. A large proportion of her 
inhabitants, for no reason connected with their Catholicity, 
lapsed into illiteracy. Uneducated people provide ready fuel 
for the agitator to enkindle. Such conflagrations have been 
only too frequent. But the Jew with his retentive memory 
will not forget kindnesses, of which there are many in the 
recent and still more in the remoter past. Suffice it to say that 
sore feelings on both sides make it difficult to conduct an 
Israel Conversion campaign at all gracefully or successfully. 
They need a long preliminary course on the reasons why we 
wish to convert them and they must be absolutely convinced 
of the sincerity of our motives. And yet we cannot hold back, 
we are pledged to preach the Gospel to all nations. Our belief 
that ‘‘Christ”’ is God commits us to the further belief that His 
religion is true and intended for all mankind. Intelligent Jews 
—and the percentage of these is high—will see the logic of our 
position. Given the premises they would hold the same 
conclusion. Luther, who had started life with kindly senti- 
ments towards Israel, after he had broken with the Catholic 
Church became embittered. He did not hesitate to call his 
contemporary Israelites “imps” and to assert that it would be 
easier to convert the devil. He would not allow that the 
famous eleventh chapter to the Romans from which quotations 
are given later in this article could be made use of against him. 
Such a horrible example should warn Catholics from similar 
extremes! And yet the fact remains that Jews are exceedingly 
difficult to convert. An American Jew recently wrote with 
characteristic picturesqueness that “the mere thought of 
becoming a Christian twists the Jewish blood in his veins.” 
And true it is that the old fashioned orthodox Jew regards 
blood and religion as almost identified. To him a “‘meshumad” 
(apostate) is a traitor and an outcast, who renounces the most 
fundamental loyalty for some unworthy object. Such an 
attitude defies logic. But which of us is not sometimes swayed 
by prejudices just as difficult to extenuate ? It is on our side 
easy to show that the Christian religion is in its origin a Jewish 
institution and a development of what we call the Old Testa- 
ment. If by means of kindly intercourse and sweet persuasion 
we could bring this home, it would be no longer possible for 
those who are kith and kin with the Twelve Apostles to regard 
the process of adopting Christianity as something intrinsically 
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repugnant and abhorrent. A Danish Jew, the distinguished 
litterateur, Georg Brandes, writes forcibly, if paradoxically, 
that the bulk of the inhabitants of Denmark in his time were 
more truly Jews than himself. They with their love of Moses 
and the Prophets had some real allegiance to Jerusalem : 
his was to Athens. In the Holy City he would be an utter 
alien, whilst they hold the franchise. Unfortunately Christians 
have sometimes had recourse to unworthy tactics in their 
attempts to convert the Jew. Might not the Jew have done 
the same if the situation had been reversed? And does 
history absolve him altogether from the charge of proselytism ? 
If only we could forget or forgive on both sides and start life 
again on reasonable and charitable lines ! 

Apart from prejudice, there are some very concrete diffi- 
culties. One is that the “Shool” (Synagogue) is not only a 
place of prayer, it is also a social centre and club. For a poor 
Jew to break with it and all its helpful comradeship would 
indeed call for heroism. Unless his reception on our side is 
very warm there is much in his former life that will not be 
replaced. And if it is a Jewess, her matrimonial prospects, 
actual or potential, are considerably impaired. 

All this makes one rightly hesitate to unsettle anyone whom 
we believe to be in good faith and drawing spiritual sustenance 
from the Old Testament religion. But as there are many 
Christless “Christians,” so are there a corresponding number of 
Jews who have lost all practical attachment to Moses. If 
we can make converts from these non-religious Jews, surely 
their compatriots will admit that we are advancing the cause 
of religion. It has been said that we should refer them to 
their Rabbis so that they may be recaptured by the Synagogue. 
Apart from the scruples we might naturally have in thus 
positively encouraging a religion we deem to be false, there is 
little hope that our advice would be followed. Moreover, when 
one is confronted by this vehement charge of proselytizing— 
the word has not necessarily a bad meaning—one is tempted 
to suspect that there are Jews, not a few, who are afraid to 
look seriously into the claims of Christianity, dreading the 
peril of being separated from their people. This would explain 
the hypersensitiveness that some evince at any apostolic 
advances from our side. From a race that is on the whole 
more idealistic and versatile than we are, one would ante- 
cedently expect a greater spirit of liberty and tolerance. We 
can, of course, sympathize most cordially with Jews who 
resent any system of tampering with consciences by taking 
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unfair advantage of poverty or ignorance. And if our critic 
asks us whether we would approve of his preaching Judaism 
to Catholics, some of us would answer truthfully that personally 
we should have no objection. Such competition is in the long 
run helpful as it necessitates more thorough grounding in the 
tenets of one’s religion. But we should also have to deny, 
as we do to Protestants, that there is complete parity in the 
two cases. Our religion being more highly developed, the 
one who abandons it gives up a fuller in favour of a more 
restricted creed. This is travelling in the direction of ration- 
alism. Hence Dr. Johnson, the incarnation of intellectual 
honesty, admitted the reasonableness of a Protestant becoming 
a Catholic, but deprecated the reverse process: ‘ In passing 
from Popery to Protestantism there is too much laceration of 
mind.” We ask the Jew to add and develop; he would be 
asking us to subtract and deny ; and we, convinced that our 
religion is the better one, nay, the only true one, wish others 
to share in it. 

Protestants have worked hard for the last hundred years 
in their attempt to convert the Jews, and their efforts have not 
been fruitless. They claim at present to command the services 
of almost 400 Hebrew Christian ministers who by all accounts 
are men of fairly good calibre. We gain nothing by belittling 
their success, rather we should emulate it. Cardinal Bourne, 
in his recent pronouncement at the C.G.I. annual meeting 
gave some good reasons for not condemning our own people 
for their apparent backwardness in this particular and peculiar 
apostolate. His Eminence seemed confident that the provi- 
dential moment for greater activity was approaching and 
cheered us with the prospect of God’s blessing on our labours. 
We have certainly an advantage over the Evangelical section 
of the Church of England that holds alinost a monopoly in 
this department of zeal. To the Jew who is still at all attuned 
to the glories of the Temple worship with its ceremonial and 
sacrifices, its vestments, incense and lights, the Catholic 
Church must inevitably make a more telling appeal than any 
form of Puritanism, however mild. High Mass can scarcely 
fail to remind such a one of the palmy days of his religion, and 
Benediction may well bring back memories of the mysterious 
“Shechina.”” And will not our daily Low Mass speak to him 
of the Temple “‘Minchah” ? But even the modern synagogue 
services retain much that reminds one of Catholic worship. 
For instance, the impressive taking of the Scrolls of the Law 
from the Ark and the solemn procession to the “Al Memor’’ or 
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central platform : even the wearing of top-hats cannot destroy 
the beauty of this function. Watch the devout ones (“‘chasidim”) 
as the sacred object passes on its way touch it with the corner 
of their “‘talith” and then, with the fervour of a Celt, kiss the 
portion of the shawl that came in contact. The wearing of the 
“tephillin” (philacteries) and of the “‘ arbaa kanfoth” (four- 
cornered woollen breast-plate) naturally recalls scapulars and 
such like pious paraphernalia and the ‘“‘mazuzah’”’ fixed to 
the doorpost, containing the texts from Deuteronomy, might by 
a natural transition give place to a badge of the Sacred Heart. 
He has also fasts—at least a dozen in the year—and kitchen 
regulations far more exacting than our Lenten rules, and 
these bind him every day. His ‘‘Kaddish” prayers said in 
synagogue after a bereavement and on anniversaries (the 
mourner having first obtained a quorum (“minyan”) of ten, 
often by means of a distribution of alms) accustom him to 
praying for the dead; and the example of the valiant Judas 
Maccabeus will prepare him for the offering of Masses for the 
Souls in Purgatory. After the announcement of deaths in 
the Jewish newspapers, ¢.g., the Jewish Chronicle, a formula 
almost identical with our R.I.P. is usually appended. Again 
he looks to two sources for religious knowledge—the Bible and 
Tradition ; so that a Protestant writer does not hesitate to 
say: “‘ Rabbinism may be called Jewish Popery and Popery 
Jewish Rabbinism.” The feast of “Purim” in honour of 
Queen Esther is a stepping stone towards devotion to Our 
Blessed Lady who is “ the true glory of Israel and the gladness 
of Jerusalem.” ‘“Soccoth” (Tabernacles) with its solemn 
waving of the ‘lulab” branch prepares a Jew to join in our 
Palm Sunday, and “Chanucah”’, the special feast for the young, 
with its extra candle lit each day of the octave, is at least a 
distant cousin of our Candlemas. 

Whilst fully and loyally aware of the rightful prohibition 
against “‘ Communicatio in sacris ” with non-Catholics, I would 
put in a plea that Catholics interested in the Jews—and one 
prays that more and more may become so—should pay an 
occasional visit as spectators and students to synagogue 
services. There is always a kindly welcome, and the chant, 
reminiscent of Gregorian, with a more pronounced Oriental 
flavour, has an irresistible charm of its own. Much edification 
may be derived. Should you visit on “Yom Kippur” (Day of 
Atonement) the synagogues of London—there are about fifty 
—you will find them all crowded, with the adjoining school 
rooms accommodating overflow meetings; and in:the East 
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End large variety theatres such as the Tivoli and Pavilion in 
Whitechapel packed with worshippers. These buildings are 
crowded all day by throngs of fasting devotees. It is the 
fashion sometimes to say that formalism plays a large part 
in the devotional life of the Jew, but no satisfactory proof 
is adduced. You will certainly feel less “‘ not at home” in a 
“shool” than in St. Paul’s or the City Temple. Judaism did 
not break off from Catholicism, it only stopped short—a 
terribly sad failure or ‘‘rifiuto,”’ but not a rebellion or revolution. 
Our Lord hallowed the synagogues of Galilee with His presence : 
St. Paul made good use of them on his travels. Ours is the 
continuation of the Hebrew religion. They have the first 
volume, we have both. They must come to us for the 
“dénouement.” 

And we may learn several useful things from these occasional 
visits, ¢.g., the preponderance of the male sex, a spirit of 
reasonable self-assertion in the House of God, a willingness to 
take an active part in the liturgy, a familiarity with the official 
prayer-books. The Catholic who can seldom rouse himself 
to answer “Amen” (a good Hebrew word!) at the close of 
vernacular prayers, has something to learn from the synagogue. 
Admitted that there is a Nonconformist side to synagogue life, 
it is for us to use any influence we may have to induce our 
Jewish friends to develop the Catholic elements in their 
religious system. Our influence may be infinitesimal, but .if 
exerted in the right direction it is better than nothing. Con- 
sidered from a Jewish ‘‘conversionist” standpoint, it is a pity 
that so many English Catholics have come to think that they 
can scarcely worship God at all, except when actually singing 
the Te Deum or the Magnificat, unless glued to their hassocks, 
Orientals all agree in regarding standing as the normal posture 
for prayer, only to be relieved by an occasional session or 
prostration. The change to almost incessant kneeling would 
be trying. We say in the ““Memorare”’ that we stand as suppli- 
ants before Our Lady; but we invariably kneel! At any 
rate we must take care not multiply points of difference 
unnecessarily and not to neglect the Semitic side of our religion. 
An intelligent devotion to the Old Testament and a preference 
for prayers of a liturgical type are means to this end. It is 
risky to convert people unless we are prepared to assimilate 
them. For the sake of carrying on the metaphor, we may 
admit that the Jew is in some ways “‘indigestible;” if sowe must 
peptonize him as far as he will submit and—improve our own 
digestions! The summing up of this portion of my paper is 
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that we must not despair of the conversion of Jews, but study 
the problem hopefully and scientifically. Reconnaissances are 
much needed that we may explore the lie of the land and still 
more is tact and sympathy, that we may remove soreness and 
prejudice. 

Then there are the mystical objections against the under- 
taking. There is ‘‘ a veil over the Jew’s heart”’; well, that 
is no sufficient reason for not attempting to raise it. Another 
says that by converting the Jews we should be hastening the 
end of the world: it is as good as to ask for our passports for 
Eternity! The Brothers Lémann (Hebrew Catholics), who 
pleaded so forcibly for the cause of Israel at the Vatican 
Council, repudiate this ungrounded popular belief as mere 
superstition, citing Isaias and Jeremias as promising the Jews 
a long and happy “innings” after their final reconciliation. 
St. Paul, too, speaks of their conversion as the “‘resurrection”’ 
not destruction of the world. Malachy 4, 5 and 6 is also most 
re-assuring. Another insists that the darkness of Golgotha is 
still in their eyes and cannot be dispelled. Such an idea is 
not very flattering to the Mercy of God. A fourth reminds 
us that we are (Canticle of Canticles, 3:5) ‘‘ adjured by the 
roes and the harts of the fields,” not to awake the beloved 
before the appointed time. But are there not signs that the 
long sleep is nearing its end? Without shortening it by any 
violent means such as shaking or cold water, we should at the 
very least be preparing for the great event. If the Beloved 
wishes to prolong her slumbers we will sing by way of a lullaby 
the sweet songs of the Christian Sion. Browning, in that 
masterpiece Saul, wins the moody Monarch back from the 
depths of melancholia by singing to him a prophecy of the 
Messiah to come. We must prepare our Jewish friends gently 
to find Him in the past. A certain tincture of Christianity 
has already filtered in and borne good fruit. We will inject 
as much as they are willing to receive. At least we have a duty 
of living in kindly sympathy with those who sojourn within 
our gates dnd are our fellow-citizens. That so many of them 
are intellectual and accomplished makes the task easier. The 
fact that they fought and died with us in the Great War is 
also worth commemorating. 

Let us now cull a few specially salient passages from St. Paul 
to the Romans (ch. xi.) : “‘ God has not cast away His People.” 
“There is a remnant according to grace.” ‘“‘ Have they so 
stumbled that they should fall? God forbid.” ‘ Their fall 
has been the riches of the world ; how much more the fulness 
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(pleroma) of them.” ‘‘ The receiving of them shall be life 
from the dead.” “If the root be holy so are the branches.”’ 
“It is the root that beareth thee; not thou, the root.” 
Christians are “ the wild-olive engrafted on them”; they are 
“the natural branches.”” ‘If He has not spared them, He 
may also reject you.” “It is natural for them to be grafted 
again into their own olive-tree.”” ‘‘ And so all Israel shall be 
saved.” “As touching the election they are most dear for 
the sake of the Fathers” (carissimi propter patres). ‘‘ The 
gifts and the calling of God are without repentance.” And 
then this golden chapter ends with that great organ swell : 
“Oh, the depths of the riches and of the wisdom and of the 
knowledge of God! ” 

We may now close with a few uninspired but impressive 
testimonies. St. Thomas of Aquin writes: “ The fall of the 
Jews is neither final, nor universal, nor beyond all remedy.” 
St. Z4Zlred, our Anglo-Saxon Abbot of Rievaulx: “‘ O happy 
and ever to be longed for age, when Israel shall recognize his 
God and cast himself in wonder and amazement at the feet 


of his true King David... .. Jesus break bread to them— 
they are thy kith and kin.” And our Apostle St. Gregory the 
Great: ‘‘ They shall return bearing presents.” ‘‘ Instead of 


distressing ourselves at the prospect of the return of the Jews, 
we should rejoice, because all our hopes are intimately bound 
up with the resurrection of Israel”: Tertullian. “‘ The Jews 
are wisely preserved for a purpose worthy of them’”’: St. 
Jerome. 

One practical conclusion from all this is: join the Guild 
of Israel ; throw in your influence and your energy on the side 
of the conversion of this wonderful people. Hear the Jew say 
to you: “Iam Joseph, I am your brother.” Accept him as 
such and some day he may become the brother of Christ as 
well. Joseph and Augustine Lémann, already referred to, 
determined to induce all the Bishops at the Council to sign 
a petition in favour of promoting their favourite project. 
Many resisted ; some stoutly; on the ground that they had 
resolved to sign no “postulata” of any sort or kind. The 
brothers entreated, bringing forward argument on argument. 
As a last resort they pleaded—* for the sake of the people 
that gave you Jesus and Mary.” They obtained all the signa- 
tures. Amen. So be it! May we have a like success! 

A. F. DAY. 
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MAURICE BARRES 


N the tumult of a General Election, little attention was 
[e in this country to the passing of Maurice Barrés. 

In his native France, always solicitous of the things of 
the mind, the President of the Republic and men distinguished 
in public life and letters gathered at Notre Dame to do homage 
to his memory. L’Echo de Paris devoted more than half its 
front page on the morrow of his death to an estimate of his 
achievement, and the funeral cortége that passed before 
crowds of mourning Frenchmen on the Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception of Our Lady was the most imposing Paris had seen 
for years. His activities as a Deputy and a fighter in the rough 
and tumble of French politics do not concern us here, but 
there is no novelist in Western Europe whose writings will 
better repay a study by Catholics. 

One’s first impression of the novels of Barrés is that they 
fall into two distinct and antagonistic periods. Turning from 
the author of the three studies published under the title “‘ The 
Culture of the Ego” to the ultra-nationalist writer of “‘ The 
Romance of the National Energy,” voicing the grievances of 
his countrymen against Germany, we seem to be witnessing a 
volte-face. It is not surprising that even in France he should 
have appeared like a returning prodigal, that M. René Doumic 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes should have hailed him as 
rebuilding the altars he had overturned. But Barrés would 
have none of this interpretation. In a vigorous riposte entitled 
“No Fatted Calf’ he disclaimed the réle of enfant prodigue. 
** Je ne reléve aucun autel que j’aie brisé et je n’abjure pas mes 
erreurs, car je ne les connais point. Je crois qu’avec plus de 
recul M. Doumic trouvera dans mon ceuvre non pas de contra- 
dictions mais un developpement.” Not contradiction but a 
development. The plea is just, and not to realise it is to 
mistake the whole character of his work. But he goes on to 
add, in a sentence which exposes, as we shall see, the central 
weakness of his position from the standpoint of Catholic 
philosophy, that his work derives its life “‘ if not from the dry 
logic of the schools at least from that superior logic of a tree 
stretching out to the light and obeying its own interior 
necessity.” 

Of the three books which make up “‘ Le Culte du Moi ”’— 
“Sous l’ceil des Barbares,’”’ ‘“‘ Un Homme Libre,” and “ Le 
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Jardin de Bérénice ’—the second is the most significant in 
the research of the Barresian idea, and the third has most 
charm. ‘“‘ Bérénice”’ is indeed a book of which it is difficult 
to write temperately, so surely do the intoxication of its 
language and the elusive charm of its idea lay hold upon 
anyone susceptible to the appeal of literary art. The moralist 
can say nothing for Bérénice. 


Le privilége divin faire d’une defaillance une beauté, c’est 
toute la raison de la place secréte que prés de mon cceur je garde 
aprés dix ans A l'enfant Bérénice. Elle eut plus de defaillances 
qu’aucune personne de son Age, mais elle y mit toujours des 
gestes tendres, et sur cette petite main, aprés tant de choses 
affreuses, je ne puis voir de péché. 


“‘ I have written only one book,” said Barrés, ‘““ Un Homme 
Libre.” It is the key to the Barrés philosophy, and it em- 
bodies a sort of non-theological self-examination. Its interest 
for Catholics is obvious. Its form could have been given to 
it by no writer not steeped in the Catholic tradition. Paul 
Bourget has not scrupled to say that in it Barres has applied to 
his own emotions the moral dialectic taught by the great 
religious teachers, by St. Francis of Sales and by St. Ignatius 
Loyola. I have preached, says its author, the development of 
the personality by a certain discipline of meditation and 
analysis. 

Everything in the later Barrés springs from that analysis. 
Setting out upon the search for the essential ‘‘ Me,”’ he makes 
his discovery that it has no real existence out of relation to a 
larger existence—to the earth and to the dead. ‘‘ The ‘ Me’ 
submitted to a little serious analysis disappears and leaves only 
Society of whichitis the ephemeral product.”” And again: “‘ There 
lies within us something eternal of which we have only the 
usufruct and even that is governed for us by the dead.”” This 
conception re-appears again and again with a persistence and 
a lucidity which leave no room for doubt. It is the fundamental 
idea which inspired Barrés in all his phases as man of letters 
and as man of action fighting against the innovators in politics 
and religion. In the Boulangist period the one question for 
him was whether Boulanger spoke for France, whether he was 
the authentic heir of the true French tradition, that sea on 
which individual Frenchmen are merely waves. At first sight 
nothing could seem more fanciful than a comparison of Barrés 
and Bernard Shaw, but one seems to see a connection between 
the determinism of the Frenchman, resting on his veneration 
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of tradition and Mr. Shaw’s conception of the Life-Force. 
How fecund this idea can be in the hands of a supreme literary 
craftsman one sees in “‘ L’Appel au Soldat.”” For, by a paradox 
that should not be paradoxical to Catholics, this conception, so 
far from depressing the individual, causes him to shine with a 
new glory. In that novel we have a picture of Boulanger, 
surely the tawdriest hero who ever moved a people. Out of 
the mingled farce and tragedy of “ l’affaire Boulanger ” Barrés 
has produced something that seems for a moment worthy of a 
place among the shining pages of history. We leave the 
story with a feeling that, as an English professor has said, there 
are actions more intrinsically ridiculous than tilting at wind- 
mills. 

To linger on the literary quality of Barrés is tempting, but 
I must leave it for a task even further beyond my capacity if 
that were possible—the judgment of his work in the light of 
Catholic principles. It is commonly said with truth that the 
French are more logical than we and the issue between Christian 
and non-Christian more sharply defined. This, however, does 
not mean that the rich variety of Catholicism disappears for 
Frenchmen, nor does it exclude a wistful looking towards the 
Church by men who feel their inability to make their sub- 
mission. These matters have been the subject of an intensely. 
interesting study by French Catholic writers. “ Je suis 
Catholique mais pas chrétien’’ says Maurras, whose position 
has been acutely analysed by Fr. P. Descogs, S.J., in “A 
travers l’CEuvre de M.Ch. Maurras ”’ (Paris, Beauchesne, 1913), 
a book that may be recommended to every reader who would 
understand some of the intellectual problems of French 
Catholicism. Pierre Loti, no Catholic, ends his “‘ Matelot ” 
with an invocation—*“ O Christ, de ceux qui pleurent, O Vierge 
douce et blanche ”’—in which, with no sacrifice of logic, he 
owns the charm of the Catholic system. Barrés spent his last 
days working for the French Catholic missions and he has 
pleaded with rare eloquence for war-shattered churches in 
“La Grande Pitié des Eglises de France.” The gratitude and 
admiration that every Catholic must feel have not prevented 
French Catholicism in general from seeing the fallacy and the 
danger of the Barresian conception of the Church and her 
mission. His principal critic has been Henri Massis in “ La 
Pensée de Maurice Barrés (1908) ’”’ and “ Jugements ”’ (1923). 
In the latter book Barrés figures with Renan and Anatole 
France as a writer of the sceptical school. 
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M. Massis pays full homage to the genius of Barrés. Ina 
passage nearer to enthusiasm than is customary with him, 
he declares that Maurice Barrés “‘ a sauvé les lettres frangaises 
des basses décadences.” For more than twenty years, he says, 
Barrés has been at the head of the literature of his time, and 
of him, as of Chateaubriand, it may be said that almost every- 
thing with greatness in its conception, which has been attempted 
in the field of the imagination, proceeds from him, from the 
literary vein which he has opened, from the sources of inspira- 
tion which he has restored to a place of honour. Among other 
encomiums his critic avers that he has restored patriotism 
among the intellectuals. But having said all this, M. Massis 
brings against Maurice Barrés the fatal indictment that the 
truth is notin him. Not merely that he has not attained truth 
in those departments of thought in which it is left to man to 
search for it by his own effort, but that he does not even search 
for it. Truth is not his concern. Fundamental in any real 
truth seeking is the conviction that there is an objective reality 
independent of our moods and caprices. Of that one finds no 
trace in Barrés. With him all is relative. I have quoted his 
claim that the unity of his work is derived from “‘ cette logique 
superieure d’un arbre cherchant la lumiére et cedant a sa 
necessité intérieure.” It all comes down, as in one form or 
another so much modern writing comes down, to the doctrine 
of the “‘ Inner Light,” that thoroughly bad creed of so many 
thoroughly good men and women. At bottom, as Massis 
acutely perceives, Barrés gives no absolute value to ideas. 
“‘ Peu importe le fond des doctrines,” he has written, “‘ c’est 
l’élan que je godte.” He is everywhere obstinately anti- 
intellectual. Ideas are to be tested, one gathers in passages 
that recall Pater’s epilogue to his “ Renaissance” essays, 
simply by the degree to which they enable us to live more 
intensely. 

Determinism is the inevitable deduction from the premises 
of Barrés. We are-not masters of the thoughts which arise 
in us. They are modes of reaction which express age-old 
physiological dispositions. ‘“‘ Selon le milieu od nous sommes 
plongés, nous ¢laborons des jugements et des raisonnements.” 
If Barrés, then, commends Catholicism to Frenchmen it is not 
as having an absolute truth or value but as their way of being 
rooted in the soil, of manifesting fidelity to the dead. The 
Faith has become a local and temporal implication of a more 
fundamental allegiance. The unorthodoxy is patent. 
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A strain of the decadent in Barrés is, I think, undeniable, 
and in his last work, ‘‘ Un Jardin sur l’Oronte,”’ it is dominant, 
making painful reading for Catholics. It is impossible to 
study him even superficially without being impressed by the 
part played by sadness, a deliberately cultivated melancholy, 
in the whole of his literary achievement. Small wonder that 
his critic should fix upon “ bitter disenchantment ”’ as all that 
will remain of Barrés for a posterity which shall have passed 
beyond the fashionable relativism of to-day to more intellectual 
and philosophical conceptions. “ Tu dois étre mélancolique,” 
says Philip to Bérénice. The Jeit-motif of all decadence is in 
Baudelaire’s opening of the most poisonously beautiful of his 
poems : 

Que m’importe que tu sois sage ? 
Sois belle! et sois triste! 

How this cultivated melancholy stands in relation to the 
conception of accidie the present writer is not enough a theolo- 
gian to determine. It is observable—and of course M. Massis 
has noticed it—that the sorrow of Barrés is not deep. “Il 
manque de veritable angoisse, d’inquietude profonde, et il se 
console bien aisément.” In his greatest exaltations, “il n’y a 
rien que des hardiesses d’hygieniste,soucieux de sa santé et de 
ses propres besoins.” 

In “ Le Jardin de Bérénice ” with a subtle artistry which no 
summary will convey, Barrés has taken Bérénice and the 
country round Aigues-Mortes as symbols of that unconscious 
acceptance of tradition, that superiority of the life of ages 
over the individual and temporal existence, which everywhere 
he preaches. “‘ I understand what a moment I represent in the 
development of my race. I see that I am only an instant in a 
long culture, a gesture among a million gestures of a force 
that was before me and will survive me.” And again: “ It 
seems to you that the strength of your reflection is important ? 
Trivial agitation, in truth, over against the omniscience and the 
omnipotence manifested in the slow working of the unconscious 
Pe ease It is instinct, high above analysis, that is making 
the future.” Those who are familiar with Weininger’s bold 
and penetrating analysis of sex and character will remember 
how he finds the essential masculine element in the conscious 
and the feminine in the unconscious. Psychologically Barrés 
is female. 

It was not surprising to find L’Echo de Paris speaking of 
“un certain Disraélisme”’ in relation to Barrés. There are 
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many passages which suggest the inspiration of the brilliant 
Jew. Philip in “ Bérénice ”’ contrasts the mass of the people 
“sublimes professeurs”’ with “‘la mediocrité des salons, la 
demi-culture des bacheliers,’’ much in the fashion of Egremont 
in “ Sybil,” with his outburst: “ And are these the people ? 
If so, would that I saw more of them.”” The avowed purpose 
of “ Le Jardin de Bérénice ”’ is ‘‘ to enlighten certain readers 
who do not readily realise that a deep regard for the oppressed 
is the logical development of a disgust for the barbarians and 
of the culture of the ego.” The politics of Barrés owes much to 
Tory Democracy. “‘ C’est d’un Disraeli’”’ he has written else- 
where “ que j’ai regu peut-étre ma vue principale, a savoir que, 
le jour oy les démocrates trahissent les interéts et la véritable 
tradition du pays, il y a lieu de poursuivre la transformation du 
parti aristocratique, pour lui confier a la fois l’amélioration 
sociale et les grandes ambitions nationales.” 

As a substitute for the rational basis of the Catholic faith 
Barresian sentimentalism stands condemned. How far is the 
sentiment legitimate as an emotional indulgence by convinced 
Catholics? The question is delicate and interesting. At the 
outset its intense nationalism—or, more accurately, regionalism 
—has to be reconciled with the essential internationalism 
proper to members of an institution which has its part in all 
countries, whose true patria is not of this world, but in a 
supramundane order of existence. But the sentiment of. 
association with the past, the conception, for example (as 
Mr. Belloc reminds us), that in hearing Mass we are doing 
what the human race has done for many centuries, is surely a 
salutary one. 

This is certainly easier to a French Catholic, with whom the 
history of his country and his Church are so obviously inter- 
twined, than it is for us with whom, on a short view of the 
matter, patriotism might seem more easily to run along 
Protestant channels. Yet it is surely only a limited view that 
could lead to this conclusion. Barrés himself quotes from a 
letter written to the London Times by a Jew, who confessed 
that if any question involving his racial interests were to arise 
he would remember that he was what his ancestors for thousands 
of years had made him rather than something which they 
had been only from the time of Oliver Cromwell. The history 
of England goes well back beyond Henry VIII. and we are no 
less Englishmen for remembering that in our laws and our 
literature we are Romans. “ Exquirite antiquam matrem ” 
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is the advice given us by the Protestant Professw, Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch, who has opined that ‘ thé most ixaportart 
thing in our blood is that purple drop of the imperial murex 
we derive from Rome.” 

If, hoping against hope and adding our feeble prayers to the 
powerful petitions of the Mother of God and the Saints and 
Martyrs, we have a less clear sense of continuity than those 
happier countries which escaped the calamity born of man’s 
sin and arrogance over three hundred years ago, we too are 
part of a great tradition and need be no less worthy members 
of the universal brotherhood for remembering always what we 
owe specifically to our own native soil. There is in the best 
work of Barrés not so much a repudiation of genuine inter- 
nationalism as a protest against cosmopolitanism or what may 
be called “ metropolitanism.” In “ Les Déracinés” and its 
sequels we have a powerful picture of a set of young men 
uprooted from their provincial soil and settled in Paris. There 
is here a danger which threatens all highly civilized com- 
munities and grows with the increase of centralization. Where- 
ever the term “ provincial” is one of opprobrium there is 
danger, as there is where men seek a development other than 
that conditioned for them by their own past. One is sensible 
here of approaching many thorny questions. Dangers lie in 
wait for the too temerarious thinker—Gallicanism on the one 
side, Czsarism on the other. The present writer, “ soucieux 
de sa santé,” retires, content if he has introduced to any 
reader a new source of delight in the works of Maurice Barrés. 


REGINALD J. DINGLE. 
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THE TRAMP 


MET a tramp yesterday. At least I rashly assumed him 
[< be a tramp. His clothes were worse than my own, 
but that was an imperfect test, and he carried a swag, or 

to be exact, it lay at his feet. He was sitting on a mossy 
bank at the edge of Parham Park, not far from Storrington 
Priory, in the County of Sussex, and he was eating bread and 
cheese with the aid of a clasp knife. As I passed he asked 
politely for a match. I gave him a couple of cigarettes with 
the match and I ventured to say: ‘‘ Bad weather for tramp- 
ing.” He was a man past middle age, with a short stubby 
beard of a faded straw tint. His expression, when he looked 
at me, was peculiar. A fastidious soul might have called it 
cynical, even impertinent, but the worst that I shall say of 
it is that it showed a tolerant and slightly amused curiosity, 
as of one who surveys humanity from a height and finds in 
the aspect food for reflections. 

And when I said, ‘‘ Bad weather for tramping,”’ he replied : 
“Is it? You a tramp?” 

I was annoyed, and then I laughed with him and his laughter 
was rich and mellow. 

“ Tf you don’t mind,” said I, “‘ I will sit down for a spell.” 


‘“‘ Just as you please,” he remarked without any warmth,’ 


and I squatted down on the moss beside him. He ignored 
my presence and a little embarrassed I made some play with 
the cleaning of my old briar. Then, seeing that he was 
determined not to encourage conversation, I said : 

“ How do you find things on the road ?” 

“Not too bad, you know, not so bad,” he answered. 

He finished his repast, dusted the crumbs from his knees 
with care, lit one of my cigarettes and took a deep and 
luxurious inhalation. I tried again. 

“ Lovely country this, isn’t it ?” 

“ Yes, it’s a pretty bit of country.” 

There was a long pause, but I saw with satisfaction that he 
was weighing me up out of the corner of his eye and no doubt 
wondering if I was worthy of his confidence. Apparently he 
was satisfied for he made the next advance. 

“What’s your game ?” he asked. 

I told him, and he fell into a reverie not altogether un- 
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pleasant, I fancy, to judge by the smile that hovered round 
his mouth. 

“Yes, it’s lovely country,” he repeated, “‘ but I tell you 
what, guv’nor, it beats me as to why folks ’ereabouts should 
be such a dead and alive crew. You'd be thinking that 
seeing all this every day of their lives would sort o’ lift ’em up.” 

“‘ Familiarity blunts their perceptions, I expect.” 

He chewed over this for a minute. “I suppose you're 
right. I’m a seafaring man myself, leastways I was, before I 
hit the trail, and I never used to think anything of the sea.” 
I remained silent and he continued. 

“ They’re none too generous either, you can take it from 
me, though now and then you do strike a bit o’ luck. ‘Silly 
Sussex’ they call it. Don’t you believe it. Some o’ the 
women are soft-’earted, but the farming ‘ yobs’ would take 
the cross from an ass. I was born and bred here and I knows. 
I’m on my way to my ’ome-town now and the Mayor and 
Corporation will be out with a brass band and a red carpet 
to conduct me to the casual.” 

This outburst seemed to exhaust him and I had almost 
concluded that I had drawn a blank, and that he was a common 
or garden roadster, when it occurred to me to ask : 

“Do you prefer this life to sailoring ? ” 

“IT dunno as I do; it’s six and half a dozen. It’s accidental 
like with me. When I was a youngster I got shanghaied on a 
lime-juice packet, you know, a Yankee schooner. The capting 
was a big stiff, a blue-nose from the Banks, that’s Noofound- 
land, if you don’t know, and he used to knock h—— out of us. 
I skipped her at Bilbao and started walking in Spain, and I’ve 
been at it ever since. That’s the land forme. Wish I’d broke 
me neck the day I left it.” 

“You like the Spanish people, then ? ” 

“‘ Well, I wouldn’t go as far as that, but give me Spain or 
Ireland for gagging.” 

“* Gagging,’ what’s that ?” 

“You know, telling the tale, The French are too blooming 
knowing, Italians hungry, the ‘ Squareheads’ are a pack 0’ 
Swinehounds, and England’s a wash-out.” 

“Do you happen to know,” I asked, “ why Spain and 
Ireland are such excellent countries for the practise of your 
ancient and, er—, honourable profession ? ” 

He looked at me steadily to ascertain if I was attempting 
to take liberties, and then turned my question over in his 
mind. 
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“In a way I think I does, although I ain’t ever worried 
about it. The Irish and the Dagoes help a chap for the love 
o’ God.” 

“‘ Indeed,” I said innocently enough to lead him on, “ but 
why ?” 

“It’s because they’re papists, Catholics, you understand ! 
They ’elps a chap without inquiring into his genealogy, because 
it’s their religion. It don’t matter whether he is respectable 
or not.” 

“Ts that quite judicious ? ” I ventured. 

** Judicious be blowed ; it’s Christianity. Don’t you see it 
don’t matter whether yer right up against it or just thirsty, 
if ’elp is given, not so much for your sake as for God’s sake. 
It’s the motive that matters.” 

“IT see the force of that, of course, but what about en- 
couraging idleness? Christianity does not necessarily mean 
promiscuous charity, and I cannot see any particular virtue 
in helping those who are able to help themselves.” 

“ You talk like a blooming parish councillor, mister, excuse 
me being so rude, but it’s easy to see you’ve never ’ad to sleep 
in the ’edges. That’s just the way in this country. You 
might be dropping with ‘unger and you wouldn’t get a drink 
o’ water unless you could show you was a regular Bible- 
thumper and been vaccinated and done your bit in the ’oly 
war and never been in clink. Why, that ain’t charity. You: 
don’t find the ‘ Roaming’ Catholics sending yer up to be 
keelhauled by any blooming organization before giving yer 
the price of yer kip.” He spat with emphasis and I was 
unable to think of anything mildly provocative, so I said : 

“Where are you heading for, now ? ” 

“Me, oh, I’m going over to Crawley to see my old pal, 
Brother John. The monks is all right, always decent to a 
chap who ain’t exactly rolling in it, and they ain’t too well 
off themselves, I can tell you.” 

“If you had lived five hundred years ago,” said I, “ you 
would have found the times congenial.” 

“ How’s that?” 

I told him something about the monastic charities. He 
drank it down deep, and when I had finished he sighed : 

“Who changed everything ? ” 

When I had answered him he said : “‘ I suppose ’Enery and 
his daughter Lizzie is in hell?” 

“I'd rather not venture an opinion.” 
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“There ain’t much room for opinion if yer asks me, but 
there, everything has gone to blazes since the war. Give me 
the old days and the old customs every time. I don’t hold 
with new-fangled ideas, not me.” 

“Then you wouldn’t approve of the reformation ? ” 

He reflected a moment before saying: “I ain’t what you’d 
call a religious man, but I judge religions by the way they 
makes folk act, and I knows my know.” 

With this cryptic remark he rose. I handed him a small 
silver coin and he hesitated about taking it. 

“‘ Seems hardly right to ‘ touch’ a friend,” he said with an 
impudent grin. 

“* Ad majorem Dei Gloriam,’” said I, laughing heartily 
at the opening he had given me. We shook hands and went 


our various ways. 
LOUIS VINCENT. 





BLESSED ROBERT BELLARMINE 


HERE is no word in all Love’s lexicon 
Of weakness or refusal! Only those 
Who from this earth have seen the Perfect Rose 
Break from its sheathéd mysteries upon 
Th’ untrammelled heart—tasted the root whereon 
The rich, imperishable beauty grows— 
Shall know the truth of it! All else will close 
In Joy forgotten and in Hope forgone. 


And he, who thus the power of Love appraised 
Mid railing tongues, laboured his faith to prove 
By reasoned sweetness and a standard set 

Of lowly duty, at the last is raised 

Triumphant to the altar—careless yet 

Save for the vindication of his Love. 


CHARLES G. MORTIMER, 








THE DECAY OF RUSSIAN 
ORTHODOXY 


HE simple fatherly appeal, made recently by the Pope 
to the Slav races which belong to the Orthodox Church, 


on occasion of the tercentenary of the martyrdom of 
St. Josaphat, Ruthenian Archbishop of Polotsk, to return to 
the Fold of Peter, is only one of the many efforts which the 
Holy Father and his predecessors of late years have made 
to heal the great schism between East and West, which dates 
from the eleventh century. There is nothing that the Church 
will not do to win back these her wandering children, save 
compromise on her essential rights, or deny her divine com- 
mission to rule and to teach. Like the northern nations, 
they were torn from her arms by the misdeeds of their rulers, 
clerical and lay, and it is their rulers, rather than their own 
misguided selves, that still maintain a prideful resistance to 
her pleas. Yet she has been successful to some extent in the 
past. The ancestors of most of the 10,000,000 Uniates who 
acknowledge her sway to-day were schismatics, who returned 
in groups to the fold at different dates during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. And to some observers there 
seems to be good prospect of the reconciliation of further 
groups in the near future. 

The process is much impeded, first, by the confusion caused 
by the overtures of Anglicanism, at one with the Orthodox 
in rejection of Papal Supremacy, and neglecting no occasion 
of emphasizing that negative bond, and secondly by the 
proselytizing of various non-conformist sects which mingle 
philanthropy with their religious zeal and offer to the poverty- 
stricken East material inducements to “ conversion.” The 
results of the War have deprived the various Orthodox Churches 
of State support, rendering them at once freer and weaker, 
with more control over their own destinies and less ability to 
resist outside influences. We cannot doubt that alliance with 
what is still the “‘ National Church” of England holds out 
political benefits to Orthodoxy which it considers are not to 
be despised. And it is very likely that the American Methodists 
and the Y.M.C.A., scattering their money about amongst the 
ruined peoples of Austria’s “‘ succession”’ States and other 
Slavs will endeavour to intensify by their own the traditional 
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Orthodox hatred of ‘‘ Rome.”’ Nevertheless, or rather all the 
more, is the Church making efforts to win back the schismatics 
to their old allegiance. 

What a task that is likely to be is indicated by a recent 
declaration of the Orthodox Metropolitan of Kiev,’ who is 
quoted, no doubt correctly, by a correspondent in the Church 
Times of December 7th, as delivering an “ ultimatum” to 
the effect that “ there can be no union between Rome and the 
Orthodox on equal terms, but that the former must submit 
whole-heartedly and unreservedly to the latter and must 
abandon altogether the doctrine of Papal authority founded 
on Petrine succession.” This is, we doubt not, the traditional 
official view, and follows from the claim of the genuine 
“ Orthodox ”’ to be the one and only true Church. However, 
there is no claim to infallible teaching in Orthodoxy, and no 
Bishop can attempt to determine the creed even of his own 
flock, much less that of any of the other autocephalous Churches 
in that strange amalgam ; consequently, such strong declara- 
tions are not so significant as they seem at first sight. The 
logic of events, if not the growth of historical truth, tends 
further to mitigate their force. The Churches of Orthodoxy, 
deprived of their Erastian frame-work, are visibly crumbling. 
It may be that God’s Providence, drawing as usual good out 
of evil, will take occasion of the political upheaval that has 
wrecked Tzarist Russia and destroyed the Holy Synod to restore 
to His Church some of those hundred millions of Christians 
whose continued defection has been such a disaster. The 
Catholic Church was cradled in the East, her language and her 
liturgy were originally Greek, the first eight General Councils 
were held in the East, and debated and wrote in the Greek 
language. With the Great Schism disappeared from the Church 
the influence of contemporary Greek thought and, although it 
was the schismatics who suffered most, lapsing into sterility 
and State-bondage, it cannot be denied that the Church as 
a whole has suffered too. She acknowledges, of course, her 
Eastern origin and nourishes herself constantly on the traditions 
of her youth, embodied in the writings of Greek saints and 
doctors, but she must needs have lost much through separation, 
during long centuries, from the keen and subtle intellects of 
the Greeks and the devout mentality of the Slav races. These 
latter were not lost to Rome so early or so completely as the 
Greeks, and, as often as the tyranny of the Tzars allowed, 


* Not the Metropolitan of the Pan-Ukrainian Church, of whom something 
is said later, but the lawful holder of the See. 
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showed marked desires to return to the bosom of the Church. 
In his recent appeal, his Holiness has those Greco-Slav Churches 
particularly in mind, and he urges a sympathetic consideration 
of their position and an intelligent study of their history as a 
preliminary to bringing them back into unity. St. Josaphat, 
like Blessed Thomas More and Blessed John Fisher, was 
martyred for his devotion to that mark of the Church, her 
Essential Unity—one so obviously necessary, so clearly ascribed 
to her by her Founder, so visible in action and effect, 
that nothing but traditional prejudice, racial hostility and 
utter misunderstanding can blind men to its appeal. It is 
for mutual understanding that the Pope pleads, anxious lest 
the overwhelming greatness of his Patriarchate should blind 
his children to the beautiful diversity of liturgical use in the 
East, which itself is so signal a proof of the essential oneness 
of the Church. He has encouraged the work of the Institute 
for Oriental Studies, founded by his predecessor, which is 
already doing much to promote union. To the President of 
this Pontifical College, Father Michel d’Herbigny, S.J., who is 
a well-known authority on Greco-Slav Christianity, we are 
largely indebted for the estimate of the religious position of 
the dissident East which follows. 

The Uniate Orientals belonging to every Eastern rite have 
no difficulty in acknowledging the visible unity of the Church 
and the source and bond of that unity in the universal juris- 
diction and infallible magisterium of the Sovereign Pontiff. 
In their liturgies, as well as in the writings of the Greek and 
Syriac Fathers, they find clear historical proofs that the 
undivided Church of the first eight centuries, the Church of 
the first seven General Councils, knew no authority superior 
to that of the Bishop of Rome, were he Sylvester, Celestine, 
Leo the Great, Gregory the Great, or any of those whose writings 
are still used as liturgical lessons amongst the dissidents 
themselves. All of them, Greek or Slav, Syrian or Armenian, 
Copt or Chaldaean, Maronite or Malabar, are at once Catholics 
and Orientals. A hundred Eastern bishops are in communion 
with those of the Latin rite, and these latter, of course, are 
found further East than the Easterns—in China, India, 
Australasia, etc. There is no such unity amongst the dis- 
sidents. The Orthodox proper repudiate and excommunicate 
Armenians, Nestorians, Jacobites and Copts, who retaliate 
in the same fashion. Orthodoxy itself is split up into factions. 
The Greeks excommunicate the Bulgarians. In Constanti- 
nople itself, Meletios IV., elected in December 1921, was not 
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recognised by Jerusalem or Alexandria up to the time of his 
resignation in July of last year. If a General Council is 
summoned for the year of Jubilee, 1925, we shall have a 
magnificent spectacle of Catholic unity in the assembling of 
Bishops of every race and rite in complete harmony of faith. 
There is no such bond amongst the dissident Bishops, although 
they possess true Orders. They and the communities they rule 
manifestly do not fulfil the ideal of Christ. 

It was deplorable that, just when the Great Schism, prepared 
by Photius, was completed in 1054 by Michael Czrularius, 
Patriarch of Constantinople, the invasions of Tartar and 
Moslem should have come to isolate Eastern Christians politi- 
cally from Rome. Gradually through the influence of their 
civil rulers, both Tzar and Turk, this separation from the 
See of Peter turned into hostility. The motherly rule of 
Christ’s Church became travestied in ignorant minds into 
“foreign domination,” and, as in this country, the influence 
of national patriotism and racial antagonism was enlisted 
against Rome. This was especially the case in later times in 
the dominions of the autocratic Tzars. Amongst the separated 
millions, some hundred and eighty, of Russia, fissiparous ten- 
dencies speedily and naturally began to develop, and were 
held with difficulty in check by the Holy Synod. Deprived of 
that external bond, the Orthodox Church at the present day 
is split into rival sects, incapable of resistance to the Soviets 
and out-bidding each other in subservience to those tyrants 
in order to get or keep possession of ecclesiastical property. 

Loudly announcing that the ancient Russian Church of 
the Holy Synod was anti-canonical, and enslaved to the 
Empire, which it was, they have created a great variety of 
strangely-named successors. Actually at the moment there 
are in Great Russia six “‘ Orthodox ’’ Churches, with their six 
separate hierarchies striving for the mastery: the “ Living” 
Church, in opposition to the dead Church of the Empire ; the 
Church of “‘ Apostolic Antiquity”; the Church of the “ Ren- 
aissance” ; the “‘ Free Church of Working-men,” with its fiery 
Archbishop Joannice ; the “ Staroviertzi”” Church, or that of 
the ancient faith ; and the Church which its adversaries call 
“ Tykhonian,” after the Patriarch. 

Most of the bishops, even those of the old order, have 
passed over to the “Living” Church. They voted, many 
through fear, for the degradation of the Patriarch and supported 
the petition that “this layman” be condemned to death. 
Their leader is Khranitzky, who at the Pan-Russian Council 
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of May, 1923, refused the Archbishopric of Petrograd rather 
than lose the privilege he enjoys, as a simple priest, of ruling 
more than eighty bishops. More fantastic still is the career 
of Archbishop Antoninus. After being elected, deposed and 
elected again under the ancient régime, he has experienced 
the same ups and downs under the new, being treated now as 
a leader, now as a fool, by the whole body of the “ Red”’ 
Churches. He is an individualist, and, so far as one can see, 
always sincere, and thinks that he has found or founded the 
only authentic Christianity in his ‘“‘ Church of the Renais- 
sance.”’ 

Its rival, the ‘‘ Church of Apostolic Antiquity,” sees its 
claims also disputed by the Archbishop Joannice, who has 
refused to sit in the “Red” Council, as too moderate for his 
taste. His “ Free Church of Working-men”’ stands in fact 
for the literal interpretation of the Gospel text: ‘‘ Come unto 
Me, all ye that labour and are burdened,” for it maintains 
that Christ’s invitation positively excludes all who are not 
workmen or proletarians. 

The Patriarch, Tykhon, with these blasphemous eccen- 
tricities of his opponents as a foil, stands forth in all the 
prestige of his title, and his sufferings. He retains among 
the simple-minded faithful the greatest popularity ; but since 
his deposition the clergy and above all the bishops no longer 
dare to declare themselves in his favour. He remains there- 
fore, isolated, his quasi-submission to the Soviets rendering 
him suspect to many of his old admirers. Nor was his re- 
sistance more well-advised, for he was silent when the Soviets 
passed their anti-religious educational measures and protested 
only when they laid hands on Church property. Father 
d’Herbigny considers the Patriarch a well-meaning man, who 
in the difficult circumstances in which he found himself 
pursued no consistent course, and in the end tried to make 
terms with the Soviets. The result of internal feud and 
external persecution is a religious chaos throughout the 
country, of which the reports published in the English, and 
especially in the Anglican, papers give no idea. Naturally 
enough, the old Russian dissenters who fought even the 
despotism of the Tzars, the Raskolniks of every colour, above 
all the powerful Staroviertzi or ‘“‘ Old Believers,” who claim 
to be the only genuine Orthodox, continue in their fanatical 
independence. 

Bad as is the religious condition of Great Russia where 
Orthodoxy is thus crumbling to pieces, that of the other 
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divisions of the Soviet Federation—the Caucasus, the Ukraine, 
Siberia,—is far worse. In the Caucasus, Orthodox Christianity 
is often tainted with Mahometanism, Judaism and even 
paganism, although here we find Catholic groups of Georgians 
and Armenians. In the Ukraine, which has over 40,000,000 
inhabitants, all the Russian sects are at work, whilst a strong 
movement for a Pan-Ukrainian Orthodox Church, started in 
1920, has already produced a hierarchy of some twenty-five 
“ Bishops,” none of whom, strange to say, possess or seem to 
desire Orders. 

Orientalia Christiana, the journal of the Pontifical Institute, 
tells us in its issues of June and July, 1923, how this has 
come to pass. It publishes’ the Acts of the Pan-Ukrainian 
Council of Kiev (October 1921), and a number of appeals 
addressed to the Ukrainians in U.S.A. and Canada, inviting 
their adherence to the new National Church. These documents 
narrate how Vassali Lipkivsky was created, ‘‘ by the will of 
the People,’’ Archbishop of Kiev and Pan-Ukrainian Metro- 
politan. Laymen imposed hands on other laymen in St. 
Sophia, Kiev, and these in turn “ consecrated” their arch- 
priest Lipkivsky, who next day began to “ consecrate ” other 
bishops, until in May 1923 there were some five and twenty 
of them, and to ordain “ priests’’ who now number over a 
thousand. One recalls a similar manceuvre which marked 
the foundation of Mormonism when Joseph Smith ordained 
Brigham Young and was in turn ordained by the latter. 
Thus constituted, this travesty of a Church claims in two years 
to have captured 2,000 parishes and is spreading throughout 
the whole of South Russia. 

More anti-dogmatic still are the new Orthodox sects of 
Siberia. At the All-Russian Council of Moscow, May, 1923, 
they refused to associate themselves with the Orthodox 
Churches of Great Russia, as being too reactionary and too 
conservative. Not satisfied with modifying the traditional 
liturgy and ceremonial, they have announced their intention 
to reform all the moral ideas of Christianity, which they hold 
to be too narrow and indeed unduly unyielding ; for instance, 
in the bond it imposes on family life, though that bond is so 
easily broken in modern Orthodoxy. They want more 
“liberty ” in faith as well as in morals, and they mean to 
re-cast the whole of Christian dogma, beginning by a rejection 
of the creed of Nicaea and Constantinople, “‘ with its unreal 
and unintelligible scholastic formulas.” Compared with them, 


* Dix-huit documents inédits. 
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English Modernists are steeped in superstitious credulity ; 
nay, these eighty delegates from Siberia to the Red Moscow 
Council used the blasphemous language of the baser sort of 
agnostic ; and most of them belonged to the clergy ! 

We must not blame the bulk of the Russian people, who 
are simple and devout, ready to be taught and to serve God 
according to Christian principles, for the vagaries of their 
spiritual guides in the cataclysm that had overwhelmed their 
country. Consciences were perplexed enough in England, 
when Tudor tyranny and ecclesiastical servility combined to 
upset the old religion. What wonder that theilliterate masses 
of Russia remain dumb and helpless, whilst the more or less 
educated clergy play such wild pranks before high Heaven. 
What wonder that the true Pastor of all these scattered sheep 
is moved with exceptional sorrow and anxiety at witnessing 
their desperate case. Things are infinitely worse now than 
they were in 1272 and in 1437-9, when Councils met at Lyons 
and at Florence respectively with no other end than to heal 
the schism. They are worse than when Pius IX. invited 
three schismatic Prelates to the Vatican Council, and than 
when the eloquent Leo XIII. addressed to the Orthodox his 
touching encyclicals. The Holy Synod, though a political 
creation and a department of civil government, did preserve 
from internal disruption and outward attack the State Church, 
but now its enemies, all powerful and unscrupulous, are those 
of its own household. The military prestige of pre-revolution 
Russia, moreover, threw its egis over the Christians of Asia 
Minor, but now the Turk has conquered Greek and Armenian, 
and need not dread interference, whatever he does to the 
Christians, from a Russian Government far more Godless than 
himself. Unless the Catholic Church can come to the aid 
of the East in its dire extremity there is every likelihood of 
Greco-Slav Christianity, and with it the civilization of Eastern 
Europe, dissolving into atheism and anarchy. The conflicting 
sects of Protestantism cannot help but will only make con- 
fusion worse confounded. The Church alone that is founded 
on a rock can save those who are struggling in the quick- 
sands of error, befogged by human passion and prejudice. 


J. KEATING. 
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IN PRAISE OF PAPAL ROME 


of 1860 to 1870 is swiftly dwindling. Yet smaller 

perhaps is the number of those who have given them 
attentive study. Industrialism chokes tradition and history 
is unpopular. Even among Catholics loose notions often 
prevail regarding these events and their consequences. 

There is a lingering impression that zeal for the Temporal 
Power or the old regime was confined to “ extremists” and 
“ultramontanes.”” This, however, is by no means the case. 
Dr. Pastor cites an instance from the fifteenth century : 


Te: number of those who clearly remember the events 


Phillippe de Comines, who went to Rome with no favourable 
prejudices after he had become personally acquainted with the 
state of things there, expressed his opinion that the Popes were 
wise and well advised, and that, but for the strife between the 
Colonna and the Orsini the dwellers in the States of the Church 
would be the happiest people on earth, inasmuch as they paid no 
poll-tax and practically hardly any other taxes. (Mem. ed. Lenglet 
II. 367. Kervyn de Lettenhove, I. 184.) ' 


The Protestant Augustus Hare voiced the opinion prevalent 
among educated non-Catholics who had lived under Papal 
Rule, as we learn from the inimitably charming reminiscences. 
of Mrs. Hugh Fraser (who did not become a Catholic till the 
reign of Leo. XIII.). Not only did he speak for all art lovers, 
but as a lover of justice he protested vehemently (to Freeman’s 
horror) against architectural acts of sacrilege. 


Twelve years of Sardinian rule, 1870-82, have done more 
for the destruction of Rome, with its beauty and interest, than the 
invasions of the Goths and the Vandals. The whole aspect of the 
city is changed, and the picturesqueness of old days must now be 
sought in suth obscure corners as have escaped the hand of the 
spoiler. The glorious gardens of the Villa Negroni have been 
annihilated ; many precious street memorials of mediaeval history 
have been swept away; ancient convents have been turned into 
barracks ; historic churches have been yellow-washed or modernized ; 
the glorious cloisters of Michael Angelo have been walled up; 
the pagan ruins have been denuded of all that gave them picturesque- 
ness or beauty ; and several of the finest fountains have been pulled. 


1 History Popes (Eng. transl. IV. 425, see also Pastor’s footnote, Ibid.). 
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down or bereaved of half their waters. The Tiber has been 
diverted from its exquisitely picturesque course, to the 
destruction, amongst many other interesting memorials, of the 
lovely Farnesina gardens, and the fatal injury of the innumerable 
frescoes in the palace. The Baths of Caracalla, which, till 1870, 
were one of the most beautiful spots in the world, are now scarcely 
more attractive than the ruins of a London warehouse. Even the 
Coliseum, through the ignorant rule of Signor Rosa, has been 
rendered a centre for fever by aimless excavations, and has been 
deprived not only of its shrines, but of its marvellous flora, though 
in dragging out the roots of its shrubs more of the building was 
destroyed than would have fallen naturally in five centuries. 
Victor Emanuel, by solemn speeches at Florence, when receiving 
the Roman plebiscite, and by speeches at Rome in parliament, 
promised over and over again that the property and privileges 
of Catholic institutions should be respected and secured.' 


A less known protest of the time was that of the poet Hawker, 
who became a Catholic in his last hours, and had already 
written a fervent Psalmus Cantici in honour of Manning’s 
elevation to the Cardinalate. Thus he apostrophises the 
“ Nizzard Chief.” 


Gird on thy gory vest! that ruddy stain 

Wear thou in memory of thy Father Cain! 
Not all the waters of the Italian Flood 

Can wash from that fell garment Abel’s blood ! * 


This goes far to atone for the ignoble part taken by the 
ex-Catholic Alfred Austin. Hawker has always a chivalrous and 
discerning outlook. Again that somewhat cisalpine Catholic, 
the late Lord Acton, writes on Aug. 20, 1859, in words that 
contrast strangely with certain war-time utterances but accord 
with the teaching of the Holy See, emphatically re-asserted by 
Benedict XV. 


The absence of conscription (in the Papal States) is a remnant 
of the old system. Forced military service is, I should say, entirely 
incompatible with what I call the Catholic notion of the State. * 


1 A. J. C. Hare. Walks in Rome. Introd. pp. 12-13, ed. 12. (A list of 
spoliations follows.) 
. S. Hawker, Cornish Ballads, 1908, p. 293. Compare the verses of the 
late Mr. Fillingham, well known in his day as an anti-Ritualist : 
*O lost, O fallen Italy . . 
Who smiling sought for shame’s last stroke 
The base Sardinian’s godless yoke, 
Whose feet made foul the holy home 
Of Dante’s city and of Rome.” 
‘ ~~ also Wilde’s Rome Unvisited, Urbs sacra eterna, and Sonnet on approaching 
taly. 
* Letter XI. in Gasquet Lord Acton and his Circle, p. 79. 
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Further he praises, distinctly if grudgingly, the Papal 
prisons, in a letter written from Rome in 1867. 


Yesterday I visited one of the great prisons with Sausse. We 
saw some cells really models of the kind, not yet occupied, and no 
sort of inhumanity. But there are grievous defects of system. 
I also saw the Good Shepherd prison, which is admirable in every 
respect.’ 

In view of Lord Acton’s prejudices, this is high praise indeed. 

The late Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, so long a Catholic égaré, 
was at all times ardently papalino regarding the Roman 
Question. Apart from the religious aspect he had an instinctive 


abhorrence of upstarts and usurpers. 


Papal Rome was to me in those days (1886), as it had been 
in my childhood, still a sacred city. With all my love of liberty 
and sense of what was due to national sentiment, I had never been 
bitten with the Italian revolutionary enthusiasm, except in so far 
as it was directed against the Austrian occupation of Lombardy 
and Venice. I had little sympathy with the idea of United Italy, 
remembering the happy condition of the Tuscany peasantry under 
the older conditions of provincial independence, and I resented, 
and resent"still, the destruction of their simpler life of joyous 
superstition with its religious functions, its processions, and its 
wayside shrines, their light taxation and their sufficing idleness, 
in favour of modern industrialism, the vandalic hatred of the past 
which is now their glory, and the tasteless rebuilding of ancient 
cities. In Rome, above all, I was angered at the violent hands 
laid upon its dignified repose. My memory of the Papal States 
was of an old-world theocratic institution unique in Europe, 
paternally administered under ecclesiastic rule on lines of reverence 
and decorum such as we see nowhere else but in our universities, 
cheerfully discreet, old-maidish in its ways and wholly reputable, 
I was and am papalino in the Eternal City, and I cannot understand 
the temper of the Roman citizen who should be willing to exchange 
that glorious and time-honoured title for the poor vulgarity of 
becoming an Italian subject. If happiness is an ultimate object 
of human ambition . . . the people of Italy have gained 
nothing by their revolution and have lost much, indeed all that made 
them loved and envied by our northern nations. ” 

One out of many non-Catholic testimonies may here be given 
of the popularity of Papal rule. If few were willing to die for 
this (or any other) cause, very few Romans desired any 
revolution. 


When Pio Nono went out it was a real royal progress. First 
came the “battastrada” or “‘piqueur” on a good horse, stopping 


1 Letter CLXI. Ibid., p. 339 
2 The Land War in Ireland, IV., 178-179. 
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all the carriages and traffic ; then the Pope in his handsome coach, 
one or two ecclesiastics with him, followed by several cardinals 
in their carriages, minor prelates, members of the household and 
the escort of “gardes nobles.” All the gentlemen got out of their 
carriages, knelt or bowed very low; the ladies stood in theirs, 
making low curtseys, and many people knelt in the street. One, 
saw the old man quite distinctly, dressed all in white, leaning 
forward a little and blessing the crowd with a large sweeping move- 
ment of his hand. He rarely walked in the streets of Rome, but 
often in the villas—Pamphili or Borghese. There almost all the 
people he met knelt, children kissed his hand, and he would some- 
times pat their little black heads. We crossed him one day in the 
Villa Pamphili. We were a band of youngsters—Roman and 
foreigners—and all knelt. The old man looked quite pleased at 
the group of young people—stopped a moment and gave his 
blessing with a pretty smile.' 


From a very rare book, written by one who was anything 
but an ultramontane, I take the following tribute : 


One day as he (Pius IX.) was passing privately in one of the 
distant streets of the Transteverini (sic), a considerable crowd was 
assembled round an old man, stretched upon the ground, and beating 
his head against the pavement in strong convulsions. “It is a 
jew !* It isa jew! ” cried the people, and restrained by the accursed 
name, not one afforded the poor man the least assistance. 

“It is a man!” cried the Pope, descending from his carriage 
and pressing through the crowd. “ It is a suffering creature who 
must be succoured”’; and raising the poor Jew in his arms he 
placed him in his carriage and conducted him to his home, where he 
remained until his senses returned. The same day he sent him 
his physician, and the following day one of his secret chamberlains 
to make enquiries concerning him. So great is the veneration of 
the Roman Jews for the Sovereign Pontiff that it has been asserted 
they would accept him as the promised Messiah, whom they have 


so long expected.s 


In the same book I find an example deserving eternal 
remembrance of the work of the Pope-King as peacemaker. 
In mid-nineteenth century the work of St. Francis, the Servite 
Founders, St. Catherine and St. Bernardine of Siena is 


repeated. 
Terni and Narni . . . were divided for centuries by the 


1 Mary King Waddington, Italian Letters of a Diplomatist’s Wife (1906,) 
pp. 145-6. 

* So printed in original. 

8 Count Goddes de Liancourt and J. A. Manning, Pius IX. (1848), Vol. II,. 
pp. 212-3. 
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deepest hatred which was fomented by the ministers who for their 
own ends encouraged the municipal authorities in keeping up 
division and disunion. One day the inhabitants of Terni, preceded 
by two bands of music and twenty priests, one of whom bore the 
pontifical banner in sign of concord, arrived unexpectedly at the 
gates of Narni, waving the flag and crying out : “ Peace and love 
to the inhabitants of Narni, in the name of Pius IX.” At this 
announcement all the people of Narni came forth, and, in the same 
spirit of conciliation shook hands, and embraced their fellow subjects 
with the most sincere protestations of future friendship. This 
affecting scene, which occurred at sunset, was rendered more 
inspiring by the thousand torches which converted the reunion 
of the inhabitants of the two cities into a brilliant illumination. 
The united people then ended the joyful event by an immense 
banquet at which the Bishops and Clergy took part, and received 
the renewal of their protestations of eternal friendship.’ 


Somewhat more “ efficient,’’ surely than any secular “ league 
of nations,” this work of the yet umprisoned Pius IX. Once 
more, a thing is found where it is lost. If people want peace 
and justice to reign on this planet or any part of it they will 
have to be “ retrograde”’ enough to retrace their steps from 
the quagmire of modern “ enlightenment ”’ to the firm rock of 
eternal truth. If they had rather sink in the morass because 
it is called “‘ modern,” and object to salvation because the way 
is avowedly “ strait’ (which is not exactly the same thing as 
narrow-minded !), their folly is pitiable. Personally I never 
believed in Progress,* but I fail to understand how any can 
believe in that cult to-day. 

Not only between cities but between individual citizens 
the government, reviled by Protestant and official England, 
played the part of peacemaker. 

tee “The Roman people seemed contented and happy 
under the temporal government of the Pope ; for it was mild, 
paternal, and indulgent, perhaps too indulgent. I witnessed, 
on one occasion, a street brawl (the only one I saw during my 
stay), between two men, when a gendarme, or policeman, 
came up, and instead of taking one or both prisoners, as would 
have been done in any town of free England, he went between 
them, advising and persuading them to peace, and finally 
sent them away in different directions. 

I was surprised at this friendly and paternal way of settling 
quarrels, Had there been less indulgence of this kind shewn, 

4 Ibid. (1847), Vol. II., Ch. VIII., pp. 216-7. 

* See “ The Theory of 'Progress, "Tae Monts, 1919, May. 
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perhaps the disorderly and turbulently disposed, who are to 
be found in all communities, however well governed, had kept 
more quiet and submissive." 

Even from the standpoint of secular diplomacy the destruc- 
tion of the Temporal Power was a blunder and a crime, 
according to a French witness : 


The decay of our diplomacy dates from the day when the 
Government of France abandoned the long and wholesome traditions 
of its external policy, and this abandonment began with the war 
in Italy. This war, made for an idea, but undertaken against the 
direct interest of France, was in fact the first fault of the Empire, 
and the origin of all the disasters that followed it. Italian unity 
carried with it German unity; Solferino contained Sadowa, and 
Sadowa foreshadowed Sedan.’ 


The above testimonies are merely a few that I happen to 
have gathered together. Very many more could be adduced, 
without having recourse to a single “ ultramontane”’ writer, 
in support of the temporal power as beneficial to European, 
which is Catholic, civilisation. 


The temporal sovereignty of the Popes, it is said, was over- 
thrown, rejected, and condemned, because it was unsuited and 
incompatible with the advanced state of society of the nineteenth 
century. But if society had been pure, moral, and religious, the 
temporal rule of the Popes would not have been found unsuitable 
or incompatible, with the wishes, and true interests of society. 
It is because society is corrupt, licentious, and impatient of restraint 
on its passions and indulgences, that the rule of the Popes who 
wished to govern it in accordance with the moral and divine law, 
is found irksome and unsuitable. Society of the present day is, 
like the Prodigal Son of the Gospel, becoming impatient of all 
control, and urgent for the liberty, the license of self-indulgence, 
and, like him too, it may not find peace or contentment till it 


retraces its steps.* 


The forty years that have elapsed since these wise words 
were published have underlined them deeply. It seems only 
too probable that, unless the world returns to the guidance of 
the Church, the near future will re-write them in letters of 


blood and fire. 
H. E. G. ROPE. 


1 Fr. Eugene MacCartan, Reminiscences of Rome (1883), pp. 280-281. 

# M. Jules Delafosse in The Journal de Paris, 24th April, 1872; in Rome and 
Hey Captors, p. 224. 

* Fr. Eugene MacCartan, Reminiscences of Rome (1883), pp. 282-283. 
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TRAVEL-CHIPS 


Il. 
FELSOGOD 


Positis genibus clamavit Stephanus voce magna, dicens, Domine, ne statuas 
illis hoc peccatum. 


HE MONTH has lately printed an article on Hun- 

I garian topics, founded on data supplied by a well- 
informed correspondent. I therefore take from my 

diary only one episode from my visit there. Arrived from 
Zagreb, after all-night journey, to be escorted forthwith 
after Mass over the “ Congregation-house "—a huge build- 
ing to which the large Jesuit residence seems but an annexe. 
The idea of Our Lady’s Sodality, in Hungary and perhaps 
in sé. is, not the doing of any definite work as its own, but 
even less, as a priest said to me, to be a mere “ confra- 
ternity,” and do nothing but pray. . . . Quite half a dozen 
sodalities are housed in this edifice, and keep themselves 
together, of course, by magazines—all of them edited here 
—and by social entertainments—the house includes a Catho- 
lic cinema, packed thrice nightly on holidays or Sundays— 
and these groups unselfishly aim at sending out spiritually- 
trained men each to that other group—S.V.P. or the like— 
to which they seem best suited. Groups of University 
students visit us: we are shown the city, and in particular 
the astounding Catholic printing-press which prints far 
more than specifically Catholic things and is said to be un- 
equalled save by perhaps two others in the world. But 
though half-way through the morning I lunch—bread and 
beer—(and buy a priest-companion a tiny roll of decent 
bread for exactly the price of his pre-war ticket to Eng- 
land and back . . .), by dinner a volcanic headache de- 
mands aspirin, plum-whiskey, and some sleep. At four, 
visit the University, escorted by Dr. Kristicz, and find its 
life practically slain—who can afford, to-day in Hungary, 
non-remunerative occupation? Books cannot be bought, 
save by ones; so, intensive tutoring takes the place of lec- 
tures to large classes. The English are generous with their 
Summer Schools here: and in this strange country, where 
63 % of the people are Catholic, and whose Government, 
none the less, is all-but all Protestant—that is, liberal 
modernist or frankly Calvinist—the Y.M.C.A. and the 
Studen: Christian Movement find a fair field. Impossible to 
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exaggerate our duty towards Hungary, where English is so 
much read and esteemed. Here too we are trying to map 
out the best centres for our gifts. 

As evening closes in crimson and grey, we stand high 
above the Danube by the Matthias church where all the kings 
were crowned, and pray that never need the twisted cross 
upon St. Stephen’s crown be effaced from the monuments of 
this thousand-year-old civilization. Later still, we listen to 
Hungarian music while our incredibly generous hosts refuse 
to let us go till they have given us—Tokay! Yes, at least 
those vineyards remain to Hungary. Long ago, I drank, 
knowing I was doing so, that goldenest of wines, and didn’t 
think much of it, though it was the vintage reserved for 
lips the most privileged save the Imperial—but to-night, I 
knew at once that here was very nectar... . 

Next morning, a picture gallery—but, well, pictures! Not 
when living humans are so accessible and so interesting. 

For that afternoon I proposed to go to Felségéd, a little 
new village, 20 miles out of Budapest, to visit Colonel de 
Z.—I shall have that to say of him which forces me to leave 
him anonymous. We had for some time corresponded: he 
is building a church... . 

With my British and Hungarian companions forth, then, 
after dinner. Crowded trains with carriages arranged 
a l’américaine, corridor down the middle. Graceful little 
attention of Providence. . . after a moment, T. speaks a word 
to me in English. His neighbour leans towards him. “Is 
that by any chance Father Martindale?” “Yes.” And the 
neighbour turns out to be our Colonel’s brother, next to 
whom, in that crowded trainful, we had been caused to seat 
ourselves. Genial introductions all round. We proceed 
together. 

Felségéd. On the platform, lo, the Colonel, in cool can- 
vas uniform with three rows of medal-ribbons. Elderly, and 
without doubt but recently unwell, but how boyish and alert; 
how—what can I decently say?—how graceful, how im- 
memorially civilized, yet how masculine, fine-strung; with 
what passion how well disciplined, in thought and word. 
And a true mystical exaltation, too, along with the fun and 
the gentleness, in his eyes. 

Well, he had had his ancestral home in what is now 
Roumania, over the frontier. No part of these paragraphs 
to rail against Roumania as such, nor to predict any ill 
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future for her. But at present, a nationalistic spirit, re- 
inforced by the passionist hatred of Orthodox for Catholic, 
and even here and there by an all-too natural spirit of 
revenge, is issuing into a fierce persecution of the wretched 
Magyars, who to their desperation find themselves no more 
in Hungary.? 

Catholic schools have been closed; religious communities 
exiled; bishops find themselves domiciled in one country 
with their dioceses almost wholly in another. Seminaries 
are ruined; Universities slain; priests find their sermons 
taken down officially in shorthand and denounced if the 
universal authority of the Holy See be mentioned; the im- 
portation of Magyar, and therefore Catholic literature is (or 
at least has been) forbidden—though since Hungary can 
scarcely print owing to paper-shortage—I saw excellent 
news-sheets printed on the backs of old placards—that litera- 
ture is not only denied its out-flow but is in danger of being 
dried up at its source. As for personal ¢racasseries, they 
naturally are endless, and naturally, too, though how trapic- 
ally, my host had had to leave, with his family, his ancestral 
estate, and to transplant himself to a cottage near the 
Danube, at Felségod. A cottage. That is something, when 
you see others living in disused barges, derelict railway car- 
riages, and even cabs. . . . But a little further down, along 
the river itself, a line of architectural abortions has been 
put up—monstrosities of extravagance erected by those 

* Not long since a well-balanced article about the Church’s prospects there 
appeared in Blackfriars, by a well-equipped author, Mrs. Christitch. 

2? Hungary has of course lost about two-thirds of her territory, of which an 
enormous part has gone to Roumania, nearly doubling the size of that country. 
A glance at any map showing the geographical, orographical, hydrographicalk 
and other natural unities formed by the old Hungary, will at once make clear 
what astounding anomalies have been created by a stroke of the pen. The 
chaos that has been made of the systems of roads, telephones, telegraphs, 
railways and water-ways, and, in consequence, of all traffic and trade, owing to 
the new division, is instantly revealed. Nor is the historical and ethnological 
confusion that has been made much less remarkable. In particular, practically 
all Hungary’s forests, and in consequence all her paper-works, lie outside her 
new frontiers. In fact, it looks as if vines alone were what has been left to her. 
Bee-centres, silk-worms, an enormous proportion of her pasture-land and cattle, 
nearly all her sugar-industry (so immensely important to her), practically the 
whole of her iron-mines, her steel-works, and much more that one might cata- 
logue, are hers no more. Without the old material to export, or harbour to 
export it from, and too poor to pay import duty on what she once found within 
her own borders, she might well be thought unhappy enough without added 
problems. But I understand that the mass of her labour came, roughly, from 
round Budapest, anyway from within what remains of her, whereas the bulk of 
the work to be done lay, precisely, over the new frontiers. Thus, to find work, 
men have to expatriate themselves, and sooner than tolerate the conditions that 
are made for them when they are under their new rule, they return to their 


homes, where already there is not enough to eat, and constitute a quite arti- 
ficially created army of un- or semi-employed. 
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Hebrew financiers who everywhere, and alone, to speak for 
a moment cynically, have won the war. No temptation to 
talk of a Jewish plot. A plot ought to have some secrecy 
about it: but here, the nakedest eye can see all it wants to. 
In a sense, I didn’t quite regret it. If you do indeed abdicate 
from your vocation, and substitute gold for God, that, it 
would seem, is the level of taste, even, to which you sink. 
Such people are placed. 

However, in such circumstances, it occurs to no high heart 
to despond. The Colonel sought a job. . . . You could 
hardly expect him, at his age and with his military back- 
ground, to become a bricklayer; but that is exactly what 
he did. He decided, in this churchless suburb, to build a 
church. He had no land. The borough gave him some. 
He had no money. He wrote to this side and to that, and the 
world has given him some. (I don’t want to cut my own 
throat, nor his, nor his enterprise’s; so I repeat, some, but 
of course not nearly enough yet. ) 

Well, he began to dig, and then to build: but, “with a 
difference.”” As follows— 

“You would like,” he said, “to see the church at once?” 

“ Certainly.” 

A road deep in silvery dust, under the sweltering heat. 
After a while, lo, children, pattering along barefoot, each 
carrying a large white brick. (These bricks are made of 
compressed sand, and are very strong.) Then, women, 
wheeling barrows, with lime, and yet more bricks. The 
road opens out, and there is the church, walls already some 
12 feet high, when I saw them; by now, they are quite up 
to the spring of the roof. Up to about eight foot, they are 
stone, “ cyclopean”’ masonry, great unhewn blocks; then, the 
silvery brick. Small round-headed windows (the style is 
“Roman”) in the aisle walls; circular windows light the 
nave. A curved apse—it was roofed with leaves at about 
12 foot high when I was there, and Mass was already be- 
ing said in it—and an open railed-in portico for shrines of 
Calvary and of Our Lady of Lourdes. There is to be a cam- 
panile, in severity of outline like St. Mark’s at Venice. The 
whole design is of the strictest eoonomy in adornment, but 
most dignified and strong. 

The buildings are alive with women and children, working 
under the supervision of some five men. The other men of 
the village are at their ordinary day’s work,—a ten or twelve 
hours’ day which can earn them exactly the price of a kilo 
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of meat; so that either they pay out their all for meat, or, 
go meatless. They choose the latter. After their day’s toil, 
they return to build their church—free labour. 

The workers flock round the Colonel. I take snapshots— 
alas, not too successful. We mount the unfinished walls, and 
the Colonel makes them a little sermon. . . . I had already 
written to him about the miners of Swadlincote, in Derby- 
shire, who, they too, have done and are doing much fine 
building and similar work,—church-foundations, army-hut 
temporary church, war-shrine, and so forth, unpaid labour 
too, for the love of the Mass and of their pastor. Last 
Easter, practically every man who could leave the pits made 
a week-end retreat (and since then the women and the chil- 
dren have followed their example), and I had told them 
about Felségéd, and the two groups had exchanged fraternal 
greetings, and I had brought with me a large photo of the 
retreatants into Hungary. “See,” cried the Colonel, “the 
abiding Fatherland, in which we all can find a home—the 
Sacred Heart: see what alone makes Internationalism— 
God’s Love.’’ The peasants accompanied his words with 
little clucks and crows of delight; and when, afterwards, I 
too spoke briefly to them, the Colonel translating into 
Magyar, they flocked round, with streaming eyes, but 
laughing through their tears, to ask for a blessing, and to 
kiss the hand that gave it. It was the Colonel’s hand they 
should have kissed, blistered and scarred with building, and 
that upheld, as it were, the hands of every priest who said 
Mass there. Oh, they had kissed it, I knew, many a time. 

As we walked homewards, he told me details about the 
church. There was to be a window of St. George, since Eng- 
land had been generous with its help. Joan of Arc was 
to be there too, and I seemed to notice that the holy patrons 
of all the countries that have of late been enemies, were 
there. How, at that hour, did the memories of antagonism 
fade! How insane, how impossible to dwell on, seemed the 
hate, the lies, the injustice of those tragic years and all the 
years since then. How utterly not worth a thought, any- 
thing /ower than the sublime things I was witnessing. Yet 
the shadow kept falling back. How roof the church? Hun- 
gary’s forests now lie over in Roumania, and how should 
wood be found? But the work goes on, in the spirit of the 
parchment placed beneath the foundation-stone: “ This 
church shall stand as proof that never in her darkest hour 
did the least breath of doubt tarnish the soul of Hungary, 
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but we build solid, for a far future, and the Eternal God.” 

Back then to the cottage. Grapes, biscuits, and some 
wine. Then, with the Colonel, his brother, his children, and 
my two companions, down to the wide Danube. Evening 
of incomparable peace—the silvery road, the gold-green 
river, and a sky of copper-blue full of the first glory of sun- 
set. We bathe: dust gone; headache gone. Home; where 
we are made known to the Colonel’s gracious, clever and de- 
lightful wife. A young Hungarian officer lives there too, 
and his Austrian fiancée was there, and an exiled priest from 
Roumania. Little by little we learn the resources of this 
talented household, and in particular our host’s. The walls 
are bright with his water-colours; vivacious, audacious, yet 
so harmonious—tangles of flowers and trees, under such sun- 
lit skies; and again, little books full of medizvally intri- 
cate illuminations; and again, downstairs, an amazing 
electrical toy he had made for his children—alas, expense 
forbids, to-day, its being worked—a whole mountain village, 
with winding railway, signals, lamps, water-wheels—a true 
marvel. The ladies play pianoforte duets; the officer, the 
violin; the priest recites; all sing together Hungarian folk- 
songs and hymns. True talent, and even more, true passion, 
reticent and $chooled. Then the young officer approaches 
me—* Please may I speak?” “ But of course!" “ England?” 
(In an awestruck whisper) “Sport?” “Well ...1I.. .” 
“But”—and a dawning disappointment—almost horror— 
struggles with his admiration of England’s athletic reputa- 
tion and his respect for the priesthood—‘* but—you are a 
sportsman?” Somehow I try to satisfy him. He produces 
a fine gilt medal, with the Hungarian tricolor ribbon, won in 
who knows what athletic contest. ‘“‘ Pray—accept it.” “ But 
this is surely very precious to you?” ‘‘ Truly, most precious.” 
“But, Colonel, I can’t possibly accept this?” “You will 
grieve him much more if you don’t take it than if you do.” 
. . . It now hangs above my mantelpiece, and every under- 
graduate of Oxford that visits me shall have it explained 
to him. Does that please you, my dear Captain? 

Supper, and back through the darkness to the railway, a 
darkness lit by the memory of the most happy, sorrowful, 
gallant, homely, greatly Catholic house I can recall. “I 
return to Budapest,” says my Hungarian companion, “ estab- 
lished incredibly in my Faith and in my Hope.” 

Off, then, next day, early, to the Franco-Roumanian aero- 
drome. And, as a last bonne-bouche, the—would you be- 
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lieve it—the customs officer. We enter his hut. He glances 
at my passport. “Ah. A Catholic?” “Yes.” “Is he?” 
“Yes.” “Good. (Nothing to declare.) Where are you going?” 
“To Innsbruck. To a young men’s conference.” “Aha. 
Students?” ‘‘ Well, wider than that. The Catholic Young 
Men's Society’s third international congress.” “Ah. Inter- 
nationalism increases. The Catholic Church is universal in 
origin and essence, but by means of these federations and 
conferences the Kingdom of God expands and consolidates 
itself in the concrete.” ‘“‘ Verbreitet und consolidiert sich 
in der Sache Gottes Reich.” Whataphrase! Whata philo- 
sophy; what perception of a policy and a method! 

And to have had that said to one in a customs office . . . 
And till the areoplane is ready, he catechizes us upon the 
state of the Church in England. 

We cross the Danube and can see the long island stretch- 
ing down to Felségéd. We like to think we can guess the 
little white group of houses. We cannot really; but I seem 
to see God's blessing like a halo on that home: and a sunny 
crown better than the coronet its master has lost; and St. 
Michael's sword outstretched to protect it more powerfully 
than the one he has had to sheathe. The vision keeps pace 
with us as we rock over the tilted mountains and float above 
dim pencilled fields till we circle down to Vienna. 


C. C. MARTINDALE. 


[I cannot resist a postscript, as a reminder that English 
money turns into enormous sums in Hungary. I took with 
me a little to hand over to the Colonel after the visit to the 
church was finished; but it would be a joy to forward to 
him further cheques, made out to the Rt. Rev. Dr. Stjepan 
Hanauer (the Bishop of that diocese, Vacz), or to myself. 
I think £2 Ios. puts in a window; a casual little talk to 
the men of St. Francis’s parish, Birmingham, caused them 
to collect, with spontaneous generosity, sixpences and three- 
pences till they could put in a whole window; but above all, 
I should like to roof that church, as owing to the wood- 
shortage the expense of that will be very heavy—about £200 
or £300. And I confess that in that new district which links 
up with the country on one side and the industrial outskirts 
of Budapest on the other, I want to see a real medizval 
parish-house, with a club-room, a communal kitchen, a 
Catholic library, and schoolrooms. . . . Quomodo fiat 
istud? Stiritus Sanctus superveniat . . .—C.C.M.] 








THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE 
EMMERICH VISIONS 


OME little time back, in a series of articles’ which 
S dealt with the mystical phenomena of Anne Catherine 

Emmerich, I ventured to urge that while there was no 
reason to doubt the reality of most of these phenomena or 
the sincerity and ardent piety of the good Sister herself, 
still there were many grounds for impugning the historical 
truth of her revelations, and that we could, in fact, trust 
nothing which we learned from her regarding the details of 
our Lord’s Life and Passion. Although it is not my inten- 
tion in the present article to restate with any fullness the 
issues which have so recently been discussed in these pages, 
nevertheless I am led to recur to the subject by the publica- 
tion of a work, sent to us for review, in which a very differ- 
ent contention is advanced.? It is described in its sub-title 
as a “ Study of the Authenticity of the Visions of Anne 
Catherine Emmerich,” and it is published by the firm of 
Pierre Téqui, from whom we also received, not long since, 
an excellent and relatively cheap modern reprint of the Vie 
de la trés Sainte Vierge in the translation of the Abbé 


Cazalés. Let us further note in passing, for the benefit of. 


those interested in the subject, that all the published revela- 
tions of Anne Catherine Emmerich, as rendered by the same 
translator, are obtainable in French from Pierre Téqui. In 
English we know only of Zhe Dolorous Passion, reprinted in 
several editions; the Zife of Anne Catherine Emmerich, by 
Father Schméger, issued by Pustet in New York (1885), 
which contains many extracts from the revelations not found 
elsewhere; and finally, 7ke Zowly Life and Bitter Passion 
of jesus Christ (Desclée, Bruges and New York, 4 vols., 
1914). Unfortunately this last work, though professing to 
embrace the whole cycle of Anne Catherine’s visions in the 
chronological order of events, is popular in scope and does 
in fact omit a good deal, including the annotations made by 
Brentano from time to time when reporting the descriptions 
given verbally by the ecstatic.* 

* See Tue Montu, September to December, 1921. 

* Anne Cathérine Emmerich et Clément Brentano, par G. Dirheimer, Pro- 
fesseur au Lycée Hoche, Paris, Téqui, 1923. 


3 There also exist in English one or two isolated episodes which were trans- 
lated some thirty years ago by George Richardson from the French version. 
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But, to return to the little volume of M. Dirheimer, I must 
confess that the author leaves upon me the impression of 
having begun his task at the wrong end, or, at any rate, of 
having misunderstood the real point of the difficulties he has 
to face. No doubt it may be premature to pronounce judg- 
ment upon his work until we have before us the second 
volume in which he proposes to demonstrate “the high 
literary and scientific value of Anne Catherine’s visions ” 
(p. ix.). The claims he makes on this latter head are by no 
means inconsiderable. He tells us, for example, 

When we compare with the most recent discoveries of science 
the data supplied by the visicnary in the matter of history, geo- 
graphy, archzology and exegesis, it is impossible not to be im- 
pressed by the fact that a vast amount of the information which 
we derive in these matters from the poor bed-ridden nun an- 
ticipates by eighty or a hundred years the conclusions arrived 
at by scientists in our own day. 

Thus the books inspired by Anne Catherine may be regarded 
as an inexhaustible mine of facts of the highest scientific value. 
Many learned and distinguished experts have already begun to. 
work this mine and they have been led to results which are very 
remarkable, not to say astounding. Many interesting points have 
already been studied but there is plenty of work left to be 
done by the other investigators who for a long time to come 
may busy themselves in verifying the scientific accuracy of the 
assertions of Sister Emmerich. There can be no doubt that 
further research along these lines still holds many surprises in 
store for us. (p. ix.) 

I cannot help thinking that if M. Dirheimer had begun 
by making a selection of, say, twenty definite instances in 
which passages of Anne Catherine’s visions (precise refer- 
ences, of course, being supplied in each case) can be shown 
to anticipate conclusions which have only been arrived at 
by scientific experts in quite recent times, he would have pro- 
duced a much more convincing essay than that now before 
us. As it is, those readers who may happen to remember 
some of her more definitely scientific utterances, will be a 
little puzzled. She said, for example: “‘ The Milky Way is 
formed of watery globules like crystals. It seems as if the 
good spirits bathe therein’’; or again, “the waters of the 
Moon are continually rising and falling, drawing up masses 
of vapour from the earth. . . . The Moon exercises a won- 
derful influence over the earth and all nature,” etc.1 Is M. 


* See Schméger, Life of A. C. Emmerich (Eng. Trans.), Vol. II., p. 209. 
I have quoted some of these in THe Montu, Oct., 1921. 
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Dirheimer going to show us that these statements anticipate 
the discoveries of modern science? 

Also I am inclined to lay some stress upon the import- 
ance of exact references, because, so far as the volume before 
us is concerned, it would be difficult to recall any argumenta- 
tive work of the same class which is so deplorably deficient 
in all indications which would enable a critic to control the 
writer’s statements. A considerable part of the book is 
devoted to the refutation of an assailant of Sister Emmerich, 
one Rieks, whom M. Dirheimer calls a Protestant pastor. If 
I mistake not, he was an Old-Catholic priest ; but the matter 
is immaterial. Anyway, though Rieks is the adversary par 
excellence against whom the writer’s argument is directed, 
he nowhere gives the title of his book, or states when or 
where it was published, or supplies any indication of page 
or chapter. Moreover, what is more serious, Rieks is an 
opponent whose extravagances are easily refuted, owing to 
their very prejudice. On the other hand, recent Catholic 
critics of high standing, such as Cardauns and Stahl, who are 
hardly less sceptical than Rieks regarding the objective 
validity of the revelations, are entirely ignored by M. Dir- 
heimer. For all we learn from his pages they might never 
have existed. 

Let me do M. Dirheimer the justice to admit that he sets 
before his readers a very attractive and, on the whole, truth- 
ful picture of the character of Clement Brentano, who after 
having been strangely brought back to the practice of his 
religion by the influence of Luisa Hensel, at that date herself 
still a Protestant, came eventually into contact with Anne 
Catherine Emmerich, and, through the intense veneration he 
conceived for her and her mystical gifts, devoted the rest of 
his life to recording and publishing her visions. There can 
be no question now as to the reality of her stigmata, nor, I 
think, as to her strange and super-normal knowledge of many 
things past and distant, nor as to her sufferings and the fact 
that a good deal of her life was passed in a state of mystical 
trance. But when M. Dirheimer has stated all this, stated, 
let me note, rather than demonstrated it by evidence which 
can be controlled and verified, he, practically speaking, draws 
the conclusion, and expects the reader to give full assent— 
“therefore the visions of Anne Catherine Emmerich are 
authentic; Q.E.D.” For example, he says (p. 158): “ We 
have heard the depositions of a number of eye-witnesses who 
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were present when Anne Catherine’s five wounds bled every 
Friday. This is, to our thinking, a serious reason for be- 
lieving in the authenticity of the visions of the holy nun.” 

No doubt we must not overlook the fact that in the con- 
cluding pages of the volume the author makes reference to 
one or two writers who profess to have been impressed by 
the veridical character of Sister Emmerich’s communications. 
The only one which is new to me is the following, which 
M. Dirheimer characteristically cites without any indication 
of the name of the book or page: 


Dr. Grotemeyer, a learned Orientalist, who in 1900 and 1902 
published some appreciations of the visions of Anne Catherine, 
ends his first brochure upon the Book of Judith and the solemn 
entry of Christ into Jerusalem with these words: 

“If our readers are good enough to acknowledge without 
prejudice the accuracy of the results to which we have been led 
by means of Anne Catherine's visions, they cannot fail to be 
convinced that the poor nun, sick and ill-educated as she was, 
did not derive this information from any store of her own, but 
that she owes it to the gift of God. It is this celestial gift which 
enabled her thus to bring to light facts the memory of which had 
been lost for centuries.” 

Already, in 1896, the same scholar had propounded this ques- 
tion: “ Among all the biblical commentators of the present day 
is there one who possesses an acquaintance with Palestine in 
the time of Christ—I will not say as accurate and extensive 
as that which is conspicuous in the visions of Anne Catherine 
—but one who can in any way be compared with her? The 
occasional and isolated mistakes and the contradictions to be 
found here and there in these visions must be attributed to human 
weakness, and we must not forget,” adds Dr. Grotemeyer, “ that 
the poor visionary had to reproduce from memory all that she 
had seen.” 


It will be observed that in all this no definite illustrations 
are given; moreover, I must confess that the name and emin- 
ence of Dr. Grotemeyer as an Orientalist are quite unknown 
to me. If this wonderful key to unlock the hidden memories 
of the past really deserved all that is claimed for it, it is 
surprising that more do not use it. Years ago Dom 
Guéranger wrote: 


That a poor uneducated peasant girl in the heart of Europe 
should describe in their smallest details the various characters 
and languages and manners and customs of different and far-off 
countries; that she should do all this with perfect accuracy 
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with respect to the varied circumstances of geography, topo- 
graphy, and archzology of times long passed, is certainly suffi- 
cient to astound the most prudent and learned. 


This would unquestionably be most astounding if the 
“ perfect accuracy ’’ could be demonstrated. But further, we 
are assured that the Rev. Alban Stolz, a Seminary Profes- 
sor and a well-known writer of works of piety, narrates how 
a certain Franciscan, Father Wolfgang of Jerusalem, told 
him thai “ for six years he had made the statements of Anne 
Catherine respecting the Holy Land a point of special study. 
The result of his observations was that they are perfectly 
correct in all their details.”” It is said, too, that Professor 
Hug, a man known to be not over-credulous on the subject of 
visions or revelations, ‘ expressed to his pupils his surprise 
that the statements of fhe nun of Diilmen agree so exactly 
with those of the historian Josephus.”’? 

I can only say that I have long sought, but quite in vain, 
for any definite examples which would justify these vague 
assertions, and that the attempts which I myself have 
made with the aid of the very best modern maps to test and 
verify the accuracy of Sister Emmerich’s topographical in- 
dications have proved singularly unfortunate. So far from 
inspiring confidence, the data supplied by Anne Catherine 
seem not only to contradict the results of recent explora- 
tion, but to be in themselves inconsistent and improbable. 
Take, for instance, Capharnaum. St. Matthew tells us 
(iv. 13), “and leaving the city Nazareth, he came and dwelt 
in Capharnaum on the sea coast.” Now premising that Sister 
Emmerich measures all distances by Stunden (hours), the 
equivalent of an hour’s journey on foot, i.e., about three miles 
or a league, we learn that “Capharnaum was situated, measur- 
ing in a straight line over the mountain, about one hour 
from the Sea of Galilee, but two hours if one went through 
the valley and through Bethsaida on the South,” and she adds 
that ‘a beautiful stream flows from Capharnaum to the lake. 
Near Bethsaida it branches off into several streams render- 
ing the land very fertile.”* The passage cited, therefore, 
represents Capharnaum as lying a league (#.¢., three miles) 

* Abbot Guéranger as cited by Fr. A. Reinhart, O.P. in Preface to The 
Lowly Life, etc. 

2 Reinhart, ud supra. 

3 The Lowly Life and Bitter Passion (Eng. Trans.), Vol. II., p.93. The 


original German will be found in the Leben Jesu (Ed. Schméger, 1858), Vol. I., 
pp. 251—252. 
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away from the lake as the crow flies, with a “mountain” 
intervening. Although the site of Capharnaum has never 
been identified with certainty, it is extremely difficult to re- 
concile this description with the fact that it lay “on 
the sea coast.” I have examined the map published by the 
Palestine Exploration Fund on the scale of an inch to a mile, 
and I can find nothing that corresponds to such language 
as Anne Catherine uses. There is no stream that I can trace 
branching into several other streams, neither is there any 
“wide ravine which extends to the south of Capharnaum.”’ 
It is certain from the language of the Gospels and of early 
authorities as well as from the ecstatic’s own frequent refer- 
ences that Capharnaum cannot have been more than two or 
three miles distant from Bethsaida, and must therefore have 
been at the extreme north of the Sea of Galilee. Moreover, 
several of the apostles who were fishermen are represented 
as living in Capharnaum, and the probabilities are surely 
against their having dwellings in a place three miles from 
the shore and separated from it by a “mountain.” It is im- 
possible to argue the matter in detail here. It must be 
sufficient to say that I can neither reconcile Anne Catherine’s 
statements with the physical features of the district nor with 
the numerous other data which she herself supplies in the 
course of her narrative. A single example must suffice; 
and anyone who consults a map of Palestine will see for him- 
self the contradictions involved. Speaking of the history of 
St. Mary Magdalene, Sister Emmerich says: ““Magdalum was 
a fortified place, consisting of several castles, public build- 
ings and large squares of groves and gardens. It was eight 
hours (#.¢., leagues) east of Nazareth and about three from 
Capharnaum, one and a half from Bethsaida towards the 
south and about a mile from the Lake of Genesareth.’’? That 
Magdalum was on the west side of the lake is generally 
agreed, and it is implied in the statement that it was “ eight 
hours east of Nazareth,” but even if we assume that there 
were two places named Bethsaida which Anne Catherine 
does not distinguish, it is difficult to see how this Bethsaida 
can possibly accord with the phrase “towards the south,” 
in view of the considerations commonly invoked to postu- 
late the existence of a second Bethsaida. I will only add 


» The sketch map printed in Schméger’s original edition (1858), Vol. I., 
P. 422, does not seem to me to help matters. 
* The Lowly Life, etc., Vol. 1., p. 326. 
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that in every case where I have tried to test the topographical 
details regarding Palestine supplied in the revelations, I 
have found it impossible to find any explanation which is con- 
sistent with the various statements made by Anne Catherine 
in the different parts of her visions. It would be rash to 
infer that she is always wrong because her data contradict 
those of modern geographers, but if she really possessed the 
wonderful gift claimed for her there ought to be no difficulty 
in quoting definite instances where her intuitions have been 
vindicated by recent excavations. 

Another surprising, and in my judgment incredible, 
feature of the visions is the supposed journey of our Lord 
to the land of the Magi. We are told that in the third year 
of His public life He set out with three companions, 
travelled eastward, and penetrated as far as Ur of the 
Chaldees which is apparently located by Anne Catherine on 
the Tigris. Thence He made His way back through “Arabia” 
and the Sinaitic peninsula into Egypt, where He visited 
Heliopolis, or On, not far from Cairo, and eventually returned 
to the Jordan after an absence of three months. Seeing that 
the whole journey was made on foot, that the great Syrian 
desert had to be crossed, and that our Lord several times 
halted for two or three days together to console and instruct 
those whom He visited, the story puts a great strain on the 


reader’s credulity. Even though we are told that He. 


travelled rapidly, a journey of some 1,500 or 2,000 miles 
over such country cannot be made in 13 weeks without 
miracle, which is not suggested. 

But what appears perhaps to militate even more strongly 
than actual errors of fact against the idea that Sister Em- 
merich’s visions were supernatural in origin is her own con- 
viction of the supreme importance to mankind of the 
revelations thus made. I have laid some stress upon this 
point in one of my previous articles, but further investiga- 
tion has only deepened the impression that the good Sister 
insisted upon the supernatural and veridical character of 
these visions with a tenacity which is distinctly foreign to 
the spirit of such ecstatics as St. Theresa let us say. She 
declared that the priests and others who had been so luke- 
warm in making provision for the recording of her revela- 
tions incurred a serious responsibility for which they would 
some day have to render an account to God. She proclaimed 
again and again that the knowledge imparted to her was 
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unique, and was meant to be given to all the world. The 
following utterance, for example, is characteristic and typical 
of many others: 


The many surprising communications regarding the Old and 
New Testament the numberless scenes taken from the lives of 
the Saints have all been imparted to me by God's mercy not for 
my own instruction alone, for there were many things in them 
that I could not understand, but to be handed on to others and 
to bring once more to the light of day circumstances which 
were obscure or buried in oblivion. Many times over | have 
been bidden to make them known; I related what I had learnt 
as well as I could, but people would not even take the trouble 
to listen to me. I had consequently to lock up the story in my 
own heart, with the result that I inevitably forgot a great deal. 
But I hope that now God will supply the necessary means.’ 


It is very hard to resist the impression that a certain 
exaggerated self-concentration, a distinct tendency towards 
megalomania, lay at the back of all this. There is no reason 
to doubt that Sister Emmerich was quite humble-minded re- 
garding all that proceeded from herself; she genuinely 
deplored her own sinfulness and lack of virtue, and she was 
deeply afflicted when men praised her. None-the-less, this 
seems quite consistent with a very exalted idea of the works 
of God as manifested in her. She wished to give the glory to 
Him, but she could not endure the thought that the reality of 
these wonderful works should be doubted or disparaged. In 
much the same way a mother who may think very meanly of 
herself will sometimes, and for that very reason, glorify the 
perfections of her child or her husband. She is sensitive 
to the slightest suspicion of a slur, and in that condition of 
mind will often be just as prejudiced against the claims of 
any imagined rival as one who is thoroughly conceited and 
filled with self-sufficiency. There can be no question that 
Arne Catherine was distinctly unsympathetic in her atti- 
- tude towards the visions of others. She made half-hearted 
excuses for the unsatisfactory quality of these revelations by 
asserting that they were interpolated or misrepresented by 
those who had edited them. She even said this of St. 
Theresa, and yet we know that in this case we have the Saint’s 
actual autograph, which in our own day has been published 
in facsimile. At the risk of an unreasonably long quota- 

* Sister Emmerich as quoted in SchmOger’s Introduction to the Leben Jesu 
(1858), Vol. I., § xv., p. lxxxv. 
VOL. CXLIII, FE 
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tion, the following passage from Schmédger’s first intro- 
duction is so suggestive that it deserves to be reproduced 
entire: 


After the account given [12th January, 1823] by Anne Cath- 
erine of the death of St. John the Baptist, the Pilgrim objected 
that Maria de Agreda had told the story differently. According 
to the Spanish ecstatic, after Herodias had caused the Baptist 
to be scourged and tortured three times over, Jesus and Mary 
appeared to him and healed his wounds. He was then put in 
irons and would have died of hunger if Jesus and Mary had not 
brought him food. Further, at the time of his decapitation 
they again appeared to him attended by a vast company of 
angels, and Mary took the Precursor’s head into her hands. Now 
this was Anne Catherine’s answer to the objection. 

“T have many times heard things like this, which are due toa 
complete misunderstanding ; for it often happens that the visions 
so reported are not historical at all and do not represent things 
as they really occurred, but are mere meditations (Zetrachkt- 
ungen). It is quite a mistake to take them as a picture of 
what actually took place. They are nothing of the sort, though 
they are true so far as their inner meaning is concerned. When 
visions only occur occasionally and do not form a coherent series 
[one is constrained to interpolate “as mine do”’] it is impos- 
sible to grasp the whole in the light of the constituent parts, even 
if the details do not all get confused and entangled. If, for 
example, one should see a man after a death sentence praying 
thus ‘Lord I leave my head in Thy hands’ and one should at 
the same time learn that his prayer was heard, the impression 
might easily be given that the victim put his head into the hands 
of our Lord standing there beside him. In the spiritual sense 
the impression would be correct enough, although as a literal 
fact the head rolled on the ground in the sight of all present. 
So in the case of the Venerable Maria de Agreda the fury felt 
by Herodias may have been symbolized by ‘ chains and fetters’ 
and the crimes and dissolute morals which offended the Baptist 
in prison by ‘ scourgings and tortures,’ and the head in the hands 
of Mary may have meant that at the moment of death he remem- 
bered her, the fruit of whose womb he had saluted and an- 
nounced before his own birth. All the thoughts, too, and desires 
of a man may be represented by pictures which must not be 
taken as a record of what has actually happened. Hence come 
many misunderstandings and apparent contradictions. These are 
simply reflexions of the mind and they differ in each case ac- 
cording to the character and needs of the contemplative con- 
cerned.” 

If, then [Fr. Schméger continues], we can take it for certain 
that the City of God as we know it now is not in its primitive 
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form, no longer reproducing faithfully the contemplations of 
Maria de Agreda, but transformed by the insertion of prolix 
reflections ;! and if, moreover, many readers of the visions pre- 
sented to them in the present work are tempted to institute 
a comparison between it and the City of God, it will be worth 
while to set before them an allegorical vision of Sister Em- 
merich’s on this subject, which though simple, is full of pro- 
found significance. 

On 25th July, 1822, Anne Catherine saw many things con- 
nected with the life of the Apostle St. James and more especi- 
ally relating to his residence in Spain. But since she had for- 
gotten the details of an apparition of the Mother of God at 
Saragossa, the Pilgrim on the afternoon of July 24th read 
her the account of this apparition, with details of the bringing 
of a miraculous picture by the hands of angels, as the story 
purports to be told in the City of God. Now Anne Catherine 
could not understand how Maria de Agreda, who was supposed 
to have seen the occurrence with all its circumstances, neverthe- 
less gave no description of it, but confined herself to phrases and 
platitudes. “I do not know what it is,” she remarked, “ but 
I never hear either Jesus or Mary speak like this. Mary’s sim- 
plicity is something that passes description; her whole being is 
like a delicate thread of white silk. I feel no savour of de- 
votion in these words, nor in anything that I have read. There 
is nothing but sound and the making of phrases. The impres- 
sion I carry away is that of a fine lady dressed up inavery 
elaborate costume.” 

The following day she related by fragments the following 
vision without showing the least consciousness of its connexion 
with the visions of the preceding days. “It was impossible,” 
she declared, “ to explain to what it could refer.”” Eventually it 
came out that she had been thinking of the miracle of Sara- 
gossa and wanted to see it again; but she had been surprised 
“to behold it all in a different way, much more natural and in- 
telligible: only she could not understand who the very stout 
person was.” 


The allegorical vision is unfortunately too long to recount 
in detail, but it concerns a good decent old man and a stout 
woman overdressed in the Spanish fashion of the seven- 
teenth century. They have an infant with them which does 
not belong to them. The child is almost smothered in the 
woman's farthingale. She tries to push into a church with 
it but cannot get through the narrow entrance because of her 
vast bulk. Anne Catherine takes the child, and in her care 
it at once grows and develops in stature and intelligence. 


* So far as I can discover, there is not the slightest foundation for the sug- 
gestion that the published revelations of Maria de Agreda have been garbled 
or interpolated. 
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As Father Schméger himself admits, the child typifies the 
gift of prophecy, understanding by this not merely the fore- 
telling of the future but the vision of the past and distant 
things of God. When in company with the ill-assorted pair, 
symbolizing the good and unsatisfactory elements of Maria 
de Agreda’s published visions, the child can render no ser- 
vice; it neither grows nor speaks. Under Anne Catherine’s 
care it at once displays marvellous intelligence and vigour. 
As a criticism of Maria de Agreda’s writings, this vision, or 
dream, gives proof in my opinion of an excellently sound 
judgment, but the appreciation thereby implied of the Ger- 
man nun’s own revelations is, I would submit, in an almost 
equal degree unduly flattering. 

To come back to the suggestion already made of a subtle 
type of megalomania, the account given to Brentano by Anne 
Catherine, when over forty, of her own childhood, is, to say 
the least, highly suggestive of some strange form of illusion. 
Can any sober-minded critic believe that on the day of her 
baptism, which was also that of her birth, this infant of a few 
hours old had visions of the wonderful workings of the 
Sacrament, of the past history of the Church and of her own 
ancestors? Is there not something suspicious in such a state- 
ment as this, made, of course, not upon the evidence of any 
third party, but derived solely from her own testimony. “ In 
her seventh year, after having stayed at school for hardly 
four months, she was sent away, because the master declared 
that he had nothing to teach her. She knew beforehand 
all that he was going to say before he gave the lesson.”! Or 
again, are we also to accept, without any external confirma- 
tion at all, her declaration that ‘“‘ Thank God I have read next 
to nothing, and, when I see a book, it seems to me I know 
it by heart,” or again, “at the age of six I could do every- 
thing just as I can now,” or again, that when she was still 
a tiny child, all her companions came to her in trouble to 
bind up their hurts because she had the power of healing 
them? What we do know is that when Brentano went 
to visit her parish priest, to ask questions about these early 
days, the old man, who was still hale and hearty, had no sort 
of recollection of her as anything but an ordinary child. If 
M. Dirheimer’s second volume can help us in any way to clear 
up these perplexities, we shall be glad to give all the publicity 
in our power to the evidence he sets before us. 

HERBERT THURSTON. 


* Schméger, Introduction to the Leben Jesu, Vol. 1., 85. 
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THE STORY OF EXTENSION 


[oes essay does not deal with the theory of Einstein 
or with any speculations of physicists. It is the story 
of one of the several fine efforts made by American 
Catholics to spread the faith, to preach the Gospel to every 
creature. In a recent number of the North American Review 
(May, 1923) Dr. Shailer Matthens writes: “ The outstanding 
characteristic of Protestantism during the last decade is its 
new efficiency, due to a better adaptation to the modern world. 
There probably never was a period of the same length in which 
Protestant Churches made more advance both in their spirit 
and in their administration.”” At home and abroad we some- 
times hear the Catholic Church reputed to be lacking in 
“ efficiency” and “‘ adaptation to the modern world.” But 
facts and figures in the United States show that the Catholic 
Church, although she is comparatively but a beginner there 
in the field of organization, has already the notes of efficiency, 
adaptation to the modern world, and proportionate success, 
claimed with less justification for the non-Catholic. 

The facts stare every European visitor in the face, and the 
figures are given in America for April, 1923, in an article by 
Reverend Doctor Coakley : 


One person in every six in the United States is a Catholic, 
while 150 years ago the proportion was roughly one in every 136 
in the American Colonies. In the past one hundred and fifty 
years the Catholic population has increased more than eight 
hundred times, while the general population of the country has 
increased only thirty-five times. A century and a half ago our 
population was about twenty-two thousand, while to-day the 
latest ‘“‘ Catholic Directory ”’ figures are some eighteen million, two 
hundred and sixty thousand. In a word, the Catholic population 
has increased twenty-three times faster than the general population 
of the country: 


Still there were and are sources of leakage, inadequate 
answers to the constant demands for priests, churches, schools 
and funds. Thirty years ago, a young priest fresh from 
college was sent to a wretchedly poor country mission, Lapeer, 
in the Diocese of Detroit. His college dreams of rural neatness, 
Gothic Churches, zeal, study, progress in the vineyard of the 
Lord, were rudely broken when he entered his parish of twenty- 
eight square miles in extent, with three “ churches,” mere 
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“ dry-goods boxes with crosses painted on ’em.” His house 
was a similar structure. He had no school. Most of the 
Catholics had lapsed; only twelve families in Lapeer were 
practising Catholics. In a word, the pastor and the flock 
were pariahs, despised, ignored or pitied. The neighbouring 
parishes were similar or worse. With youthful zeal he told 
his flock that they should be ashamed of their ‘‘ dry-goods 
boxes,”’ and he even made some of his audience angry, so that, 
reminiscent of old, hard struggles for the poor wooden shanties, 
they protested. They told him of their fidelity under duress, 
of their bitter warfare to keep the faith, of the lures and the 
lapses. Their faith, he owned, was a miracle. He started 
to plan, to beg for church building funds. He succeeded 
after huge efforts in raising money for a decent church. The 
shanties wherein he lived and worked were sold for three 
hundred pounds. His new church progressed slowly. The 
Methodists were and are capable money-raisers, and a visitor 
in Job’s comforter style said : 

“The Methodists are beating you, Father.”’ 

“I guess so. How do they do it ? ” asked the priest. 

“They are helped by their Church Extension Society. 
Don’t your society help you ? ” 

“That night I searched the Catholic Directory for a 


trace of a Catholic Church Extension Society,” writes Mon-. 


signor Kelley in his book, The Story of Extension. “ Of 
course I found none. Methodists could get outside help, 
but Catholics had to work alone.” 

His church progressed but so did his debt. He had to 
stop the work. He went as Chaplain to the Spanish American 
War ; on his return he raffled his chaplain’s horse, he lectured 
up and down in aid of Lapeer Church and School. He was 
winning back the lapsed, retaining his flock, securing the 
young from the perils of the godless common school. His 
lectures brought him to strange prosperous villages and 
towns, without pastors or churches or schools, but always 
with a number of Catholics, who joyously greeted a priest. 
He told the Bishop of Wichita of his discoveries—shepherdless 
flocks, churchless towns. The bishop urged the young priest 
to begin the Church Extension movement, and with great 
diffidence, with many backsets and sorrows, the young priest 
began the movement for Church Extension in America, which 
is more than a movement, a marvel, and a blessing, not only 
to American but to Phillipine Catholics. 
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In his travels he learned much by observation to supplement 
his reading around his theme. The Methodists with their 
well-organised Extension System in 1904 built 178 churches, 
the Baptists with theiy Extension funds built 469, the Con- 
gregationalists built 79, the Universalists built 83. Up to 
1904 the Methodists had substantially aided 13,914 churches, 
lending over two million and a quarter pounds, and in that 
one year received for the purpose £85,830. And the returns 
from the other sects were equally huge. ‘So I felt that my 
present duty was to write, write, write, till someone was 
discovered,”’ writes Monsignor Kelley (page 35). In a visit 
to a Chicago club he learned that that city club—as all city 
clubs show—showed that less than twenty-five per cent. of its 
members were city born; the rest were the strong young 
country lads from town, village and rural life—all Methodists, 
Baptists, Congregationalists. The heretics were zealous in 
going far afield in their quest for souls. The heads and leaders 
of Mormonism, of the Baptists and other sects bore such 
names as Kelley, Reilly, Murphy, Daly and McCabe ! 

He appealed in newspapers, by thousands of circulars to 
the clergy, and gained some success. But all said, ‘ You 
must have an episcopal lead, a committee of clergy and laymen 
to act and to act together.”” He sought bishop after bishop 
and at length met a sphinx, the silent Archbishop of Chicago. 
The young priest talked and talked, the Archbishop listened 
in silence, unmoved and apparently immovable. At length 
he told the speaker that this scheme had been discussed years 
ago in the far-off days of Archbishop Corrigan and that it 
was still dear to his soul. “‘ Prospere procede.” 


On October 18th, 1905, nineteen men gathered in the home 
of the Archbishop of Chicago to discuss the very things that have 
been placed before you in this article. Two were Archbishops, 
two were bishops, eight were priests and seven were laymen. They 
came from as far South as the Carolinas, from as far West as the 
prairies, from as far South-west as New Mexico, from as far North 
as the Great Lakes, and from as far East as the Atlantic. The 
laymen were lawyers, manufacturers, editors, captains of industry. 
Various were the worldly interests, various the conditions of men 
represented. But they were united in their ardent love for the 
Church, and to testify to it they were there at great expense in 
time and money to themselves. They discussed what you have 
just read. They saw its truth and recognised that the path of 
duty was clear. The Catholic Church Extension Society of the 
United States of America was born of the generosity and zeal of 
these men. 
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St. Philip Neri was and is its patron saint. The young 
society needed careful nursing in its infancy and it received 
the tenderest care. Monsignor Kelley tells many pathetic 
stories. The first dollar of the million appealed for was 
squeezed into his hand by a newsboy. His appeal reached 
two ladies named Murphy and they gave, in one donation, 
the cost of twenty-five new churches. The Baptists had 
“chapel cars” drawn free on railways. Why should not 
the Catholics have one at least? The priest had no idea 
of the cost or contents or worldly or spiritual value of such 
a thing. He interviewed an almost unknown man, Ambrose 
Petry, and found a very live Catholic indeed, who remarked, 
“‘ It would give you a million dollars’ worth of free advertising.” 
This advertising was a useful thing and they sought the 
Pullman Car Company, whose Vice-President was a convert. 
He was delighted, and the “St. Anthony” chapel car with 
priests’ room, servants’ room, chapel room to accommodate 
a hundred worshippers started on its holy missions to the 
priestless villages and towns. It was followed by “ The 
St. Peter” and the very superior ‘St. Paul,” exploring, 
converting, reclaiming, advertising. The story of the pioneer 
priests and laymen, the acquiring of offices, the drafting of 
rules, the approbation of the society by Papal authority, its 
trials, its uphill work and its glorious successes are set out. 
in Monsignor Kelley’s book with candour and humour. Thus: 


Father Doyle, the Paulist, had quite an experience in an Idaho 
town. When the car arrived, the chaplain found that this com- 
munity was wholly Mormon. Nothing daunted he hunted up 
the Mormon bishop and suggested giving a lecture on the Catholic 
Church in the Town Hall. The bishop thought the idea a good 
one, but said there was no hall large enough. “If you wish, 
however,” he added, “ I could let you have our Temple.” Father 
Doyle accepted, and the word was sent about that a Catholic 
priest would lecture the next evening on the doctrine of his Church 
in the Mormon Temple. . . . So Father Doyle lectured on the 
Catholic Church to a Mormon audience in a Mormon Temple, 
presided over by a Mormon bishop, sustained by a Mormon choir 


singing Catholic hymns. 


What has this society done? No tongue nor pen can tell 
what it has done for souls. But some idea of its works and 
workings may be gathered in some way from the following 
facts and figures. 

Up to September 9th, 1921, Extension had aided in the erec- 
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tion of 2,074 churches. In 1906 it helped to start 36. In 
1920 it aided 142 and proportionately in the intervening 
years. In 1909 the total number of new churches erected 
was 281. Extension gave forty per cent of the cost to 115 
of those buildings. In rorg it aided 162 with 88 per cent 
of the total building cost. Its beneficence reached forty-nine 
dioceses. Its moneys flowed to Arizona, where there is one 
church to every 1,330 square miles, to Salt Lake where one 
priest ministers to 1,474 souls and so on and so on. When 
a bishop cabled from the Phillipines an S.O.S. it sent him 
£10,000. When the persecution raged in Mexico it befriended 
and removed to the States twenty bishops and hundreds 
of priests. It housed and supported for years hundreds of 
Mexican students. It schools and maintains hundreds of 
boys for the priesthood in the vast western dioceses. A heavy 
task this is to feed and maintain boys and youths from fourteen 
to twenty-five, to put into their hands the books required for 
their studies and to guard and guide them till they are 
privileged to offer up the Great Sacrifice. Even there, the 
exertions of Extension do not cease, it helps to pay their 
parochial salaries. Its thousands of zealous workers, men, 
women and children are organised to help the workers in the 
vineyard. The weekly periodical Extension is in matter and 
form a credit to the genius and zeal of the society. It records 
weekly the hundreds of Mass stipends sent to aid the heroes 
in the immense sparsely-populated missionaries’ areas. Hun- 
dreds of women guilds, “ the Marthas,” collect funds for and 
make church requisites, vestments, altar cloths, candlesticks. 
Even the little children contribute their cents ; for Extension 
has a priest specially employed to organize child apostles 
for the help of the ministry. And yet, Monsignor Kelley 
writes : 


The work done by the Society has not scratched the surface. 
As a matter of fact the amount of money contributed in the Society 
for the last sixteen years shows only an average of a little over 
two cents a family per year. A dime per month for the same period 
from each family would have given annually 4,292,500 dollars for 
the work of the Catholic Home Missions. Multiply this by five 
and you have 21,461,500 dollars, which is what we would have 
if the dime came from each individual instead of each family. 

How much money could the Catholics of these United States 
put into the work of Missions annually without feeling the sacrifice ? 
A very conservative estimate would be ten million dollars. 
John D. Rockefeller once said that the Catholic Church makes 
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one dollar go as far as five. He was right. Our non-Catholic 
brethren spend about forty million dollars annually on Missions 
home and foreign: but this amount is contributed by Protestants 
all over the world. With ten million dollars collected in Catholic 
North America we could at once take care of every home mission 
need and multiply our foreign mission efforts by at least six. . . . 
We have only started. We have eleven millions and more negroes 
in those United States. Only a few of them are Catholic... . 
The Indian is not dying out but is drifting into the mainstream of 
our political, economic and social life. With him he will take 
his religion. Can we ignore the importance of seeing that he 
takes the one he received from the men and women who did not 
refuse to give life itself for Christ’s sake, for the salvation of souls ? 


If only the fiduciary character of wealth were better recog- 
nised by Catholics, if only they practised, as they should, 
the divine art of turning the mammon of iniquity into heavenly 
treasure, if they believed as they ought that “‘ lending to the 
Lord” is by far the most profitable of investments, how 
much could they do for the furtherance of God’s Kingdom ! 
Even in Catholic Ireland the work of Home and Foreign Missions 
could be better supported, whilst the needs of England and 
Scotland are vaster still. Anyway, in this particular we have 
a valuable lead from the United States. Every Catholic 
worthy of his faith is a member of a Church Extension Society, 
for the living faith is nothing else. But faith, like all other - 
forms of human inspiration, needs to be directed and canalized. 
Having seen the start, the progress, the programme and the 
gains of the Catholic Church Extension Society of America, 
which has nowat its head nineteen bishops and priests and 
twenty laymen, let us look to our own needs and examine 
our own consciences and reckon up our own financial contri- 
butions to the advancement of the Church. 

E. J. QUIGLEY. 








MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
THE ORIENTAL INSTITUTE IN ROME. 


T is a common practice of uninformed anti-Catholic con- 

troversialists to speak of the Roman Catholic Church as co- 
terminous with the Patriarchate of the West and wholly exclusive 
of the great eastern Patriarchates and their various subdivisions. 
The existence of Eastern Uniates is wholly ignored, although 
there is no schismatic Eastern Church to which there is not 
a corresponding Rite in union with Rome, and although there 
are at least two Uniate Churches which have no schismatical 
counterparts. These dozen distinct Rites are in full communion 
with the Holy See, which not only does nothing to discourage 
their use but strives, and has always striven, to foster them. If 
the Papacy had been the arrogant domine ring power which 
Protestants imagine, it might have taken countless occasions to 
extinguish, by Latinizing, the descendants of the old Patriar- 
chates, now that the Church’s centre of gravity has shifted so 
decisively towards the West. But even in the height of the 
rupture engineered by Michael Czrularius in the eleventh cen- 
tury, the Roman Patriarchs always showed the greatest con- 
sideration towards those first-born daughters of the Church in 
the East, and since the great Schism they have never wearied 
in their efforts to reclaim them. The intolerance has always been 
on the side of the Schismatics, who seem to have inherited the 
traditional pride of Byzantium, and who, no doubt, viewed with 
resentment the enormous growth in extent and influence of the 
Western Patriarchate, whilst themselves suffering the process 
of “withering "’ which, as Our Lord says, must befall branches 
cut off from the Vine. To speak only of later Popes, Pius IX. 
founded a Special Congregation to deal with Eastern Rites. 
Leo XIII., throughout his long reign, made repeated appeals 
to the East, and established in Rome Conferences with the Uniate 
Churches to study means of reunion. In 1894 he published a 
Constitution, Orientalium Dignitas, in which he re-states in the 
strongest language the traditional attitude of love and rever- 
ence towards Eastern rites, entertained by the Church, and legis- 
lates in the most careful and explicit way for their preservation. 
He also founded numerous colleges, both in Rome and through- 
out the East, for members of the various rites. 

Benedict XV., who had watched from his youth upwards the 
vast apostolic projects and acts of Leo, was equally inflamed 
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with the desire to bring back to the fold of Peter the Eastern 
schismatics. He did what he could by encouraging prayer, study 
and organization to meet the crisis created by the war and to 
come to the rescue of the dissidents, now more than ever, and 
especially in Russia, exposed to the wolves of heresy and un- 
belief. His overflowing zeal in succouring their material needs 
was the admiration of the world. But he was equally eager to 
help them in the spiritual order. He drew up a special formula 
of supplication for use by the Apostleship of Prayer, containing 
the significant clause—‘ Preserve us from every imprudence 
whereby they might be further estranged from us.’’ Moreover, 
he reorganized as a separate body the “ Sacred Congregation 
for the Eastern Church,” of which he himself assumed the pre- 
sidency, and, in January, 1919, he founded the Pontifical 
Oriental Institute, the primary object of which is to train scholars 
to a full and sympathetic knowledge of the state of religion 
amongst the Orthodox Churches with the view of bringing them 
back to the Fold. 

No one in his high position has been better equipped to carry 
on this apostolic work than the present Holy Father. We know 
that, as Apostolic Nuncio, he was consecrated Archbishop in 
Warsaw in October, 1919, and saw at close quarters what Chris- 
tian civilization was suffering under the Soviets. Since his 
elevation he has encouraged in every way his predecessor’s work. 
The Soviets allow his Relief-Mission to operate freely amongst 
the starving Russians.1 And, scholar that he is, he has much at 
heart the study of Oriental questions. Having transferred the 
Institute to a central position near the well-known Biblical Insti- 
tute, he has set about stocking its library, sending two of the 
assistants of the Vatican Library, one of them a Slav priest, and 
both Oriental scholars, to tour the Greco-Slav world and pur- 
chase books. When told that the Institute had very little money, 
the Pope replied, “Let us trust Providence. Catholic charity 
provides bread for the starving Russians: ought it not to give 
the Church the bread of Oriental knowledge?” 

It may be that the Holy Father has in view the proximate 
resumption of the Vatican Council, whereat the question of union 
with the East is sure to be discussed. The continuance of the 
separation is due mainly to ignorance and misunderstanding. 
To live in harmony and pursue a common cause people must 
know, and therefore study, each other. The Councils of Lyons 
and Florence had no lasting result: one of the reasons may have 
been lack of preparation. Are we better prepared with know- 
ledge and sympathy now? How many bishops and theologians 


1 It is calculated that as many as 160,000 daily rations are distributed to children from 
centres which bear the message—“ Rimsky Papy Russkim Dietiam" (The Pope of Rome 
to the Russian Children). 
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could be found competent to deal with Eastern affairs with 
adequate understanding? It is this need that the Oriental Insti- 
tute has first and foremost to meet. It has to provide an intellec- 
tual outfit, enlightening those of the West on Eastern questions, 
and enabling the Eastern schismatics themselves, with absolute 
freedom, to acquire information at the fountain-head of authen- 
tic Catholicism, not as it is parodied by Anglicans, Lutherans, 
and Calvinists, but as it is in itself working and energizing 
in faith, devotion, liturgies, saints, history, discipline, rites, mis- 
sions, and full of the spirit of liberty, love and progress. 

Like all Apostolic works the Institute has begun in poverty. 
It gives a complete course, comprising every religious question 
concerning the new East of to-day :—Comparative Apologetics 
and Dogma, the Liturgies and Canon Law of the East, its 
Patrology and Church History, its Asceticism, Palaeography, 
Archaeology, its Languages, spoken and liturgical—in all, four- 
teen chairs, to which it is hoped in future, in order to complete 
the knowledge of the conditions under which Eastern Chris- 
tians live, to add two more, for contemporary Judaism and for 
Mahometanism. 

Yet none of these chairs is founded. The Holy See, in its 
poverty, cannot give more to the best-paid professors than six- 
teen dollars a month, a little more than fifty cents a day. The 
Institute receives nothing beyond this. It has no revenues. On this 
meagre fund it has to carry on its work, supporting its staff, pay- 
ing for its books, its publications, the clothes and journeys of its 
professors, and furnishing, in addition, the alms which many poor 
Russians come to solicit. We may judge from these facts of 
the devotedness of its supporters and their zeal for God's King- 
dom. Clearly no married men could be employed in this enter- 
prise, and this was one of the reasons that induced Dom Ilde- 
fonse Schuster, Benedictine Abbot of St. Paul’s-outside-the- 
walls, and President of the Institute from 1920 to 1922, to 
urge Benedict XV., and again Pius XI., to entrust it to one 
single Religious Order, indicating the Company of Jesus as the 
best fitted to supply the specialists required for this new field. 

His Holiness, in September, 1922, acted on this suggestion, 
which had already received the approval of Benedict XV. By 
a decree which. surprised none so much as the new teaching staff, 
and asking the Fathers to forgive him—these were his own words 
—‘ for laying on them a burden which was almost unbearable,” 
he ordered them to set to work at once. Classes were opened on 
November 16th, the Feast of St. Josaphat, and despite of all 
material obstacles the first year under new conditions has been 
a marked success. More than thirty priests from East and West, 
natives of fifteen countries and members of many dioceses and 
many Orders have undertaken the courses. Public Conferences 
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have been held under the presidency of various Cardinals, and 
a periodical called Ovientalia Christiana appears every two 
months or so. Degrees in Sacred Oriental Science are conferred, 
gratis, including the Doctorate. And nothing but lack of fur- 
ther funds prevents further good work. Many students from 
the East and Central Europe have had to be refused. Few books 
can be published. New Professorships must wait. 

Yet in view of its aim—the reclaiming to Catholic unity of 
a hundred million Christian souls—students and professors of 
the Oriental Institute bear cheerfully these initial inconven- 
iences and hardships. When we consider that not merely 
Christianity but civilization itself is at stake, we can at least 
give them the help of our prayers. 

J.K. 





LORD BIRKENHEAD AND IDBALISM. 


ORD BIRKENHEAD, who said, in Glasgow, on November 

7th, that “the motive of self-interest not only is, but must 
be, and ought to be, the mainspring of human conduct,” and 
that man, being ‘‘a combative animal,” will, whether collec- 
tively or individually, continue to seek what he desires by force, 
declares himself unrepentant in regard to these expressions of 
cynicism and pessimism. Repeatedly during the election he said 
he had nothing to withdraw or modify, and he has published 
his address uncorrected but “in an amplified form” in the 
December Empire Review. With all respect we do not think 
it worthy even of that short prolongation of life. It does not 
bear out the reputed cleverness of its author, its history is scrappy 
and inaccurate, its philosophy earthly and unsound, its morality 
vague and unChristian. But it is worth a few reflections because 
of the position, actual and prospective, of the writer. 

One of the tragedies of existence in this non-Catholic land is 
that we are ruled by politicians who, though their religion is 
nominally Christian, take their philosophy, not from Christian 
sources, but from pagan. The educated public mind of this 
country, a few generations after the Reformation, was almost 
wholly separated from the great Catholic tradition in philosophy. 
Those hoarded treasures of human wisdom, amassed by the subt- 
lest intellects of every age, discussed and sifted and established 
in the disputes of a thousand schools, tested and approved by 
the records of God’s own truth, were lost sight of in the New 
Learning’s contempt for the old, and English intellects, many 
of them powerful and keen, began to philosophize de novo, only 
to find themselves in many cases back again to where the Greeks 
began. And the history of English philosophy ever since 
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records only wanderings in the mist and flounderings in the 
marsh, till the modern reaction set in, still quite in its infancy, 
towards the ancient and despised, yet living, clear and consistent, 
system of the schools. But the past generations were still under 
the old bondage, and so we are liable to be ruled by men who 
are mistaken in regard to the very object of human existence, 
whose morality is not that of Christ or of the Natural Law, who 
think that Absolute Truth or Good, if they exist at all, are not 
attainable by human faculties. 

In our present case Lord Birkenhead proclaimed himself a 
disciple of Bentham, the Hedonist, a writer who made pleasure 
and pain the standards of morality and identified the good with 
the pleasant, thus finding himself, for all his boasted indepen- 
dence of thought, back once more in the sty of Epicurus. Other 
thinkers, like the Mills, John Austin, Paley, and George Grote, 
worked on those principles, broadened the idea of pleasure, 
and elaborated the system of Utilitarianism, a system which, 
leaving out of count man’s eternal destiny and the interests of his 
soul, is necessarily inadequate as well as unChristian. We need 
not wonder, then, that a Benthamite should decry unselfishness 
and despair of peace in a world which his theories would reduce 
to a bear-garden. Once we know that his philosophy is false, 
we can reject his advice as misleading. 

In spite of several attempts Lord Birkenhead, nowhere in 
his address, gives a clear or correct definition of the idealism 
which he is denouncing. He speaks as if a man’s ideals were 
wholly of his own formation. He does not recognize that there 
are ideals which we are bound to strive after, even in the 
natural order, or else betray our rational nature. Every reason- 
able being has the duty of living by reason, and therefore of 
keeping under due control those irrational appetites and in- 
stincts which are part of his composition. For Christians, there 
is a higher standard, which is also thoroughly in accord with 
reason. “Be ye perfect even as your Heavenly Father is per- 
fect." “If thou wouldst enter into life, keep the command- 
ments.’” These are ideals which neither individual nor nation 
is free to neglect with impunity. They cannot be discarded 
at will on the plea that man is “naturally combative’ or that 
“ glittering prizes "’ await “stout hearts and sharp swords."’ Lord 
Birkenhead, at the end of his essay, tries to forestall the accusa- 
tion that he is a militarist as well as a realist. He says that he 
is only diagnosing a disease of human nature which the idealist 
tries to ignore. The excuse would be valid if he had not de- 
rided throughout his discourse all attempts to cure that disease 
as visionary and futile. His notion of idealism is arbitrary and 
false. Because, as he says, certain politicians, blinded by the 
vision of universal peace, could not, or would not, see the danger 
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threatening in the years before 1914, therefore idealism in poli- 
tics means ignorance and imprudence! There is no such neces- 
sary connection between the two. Surely a man may be both 
a realist and an idealist: he may visualize a grand far-off 
objective, and yet take account of his own weakness and the 
many external obstacles in the way of his attaining it. All great 
reformers have combined enthusiasm with prudence. All pro- 
gress in civilization springs from the same combination. If our 
savage ancestors had been realists merely, we should still be 
savages. It was a lawyer's trick, unworthy of the orator and 
of the occasion, for Lord Birkenhead to have set up such a man 
of straw as his idealist politician, so that by exposing him to 
contempt he might the better advocate his own degrading earth- 
bound realism. We regret that at a subsequent meeting of the 
League of Nations Union a motion to remove Lord Birkenhead 
from his position as one of its Vice-Presidents should have been 
defeated. It is men of his mentality in power in every nation 
that make the League of Nations the feeble and inadequate thing 
it is. It is their association with it that causes people to suspect 
the honesty of those who framed it. The League of Nations 
needs zeal and enthusiasm, as well as caution and foresight. It 
does not need pessimists or militarists. A man who can speak of 
the righi of forcible expropriation which “nations of stronger 
fibre”’ have always exerted when “confronted by indigenous 
weaklings”’ is not diagnosing a disease but preaching an im- 
moral doctrine, and the less the League of Nations has to do with 
him the better. 
Lord Birkenhead is not the only prominent man whose philo- 
sophy is non-Christian: we wish he were. All the more reason, 
then, for Catholic writers incessantly to watch, detect and ex- 
pose the fallacies and mistakes of those in power. It is a service 
they are bound to render both to the community and to the faith. 
We have not yet replaced the late W. S. Lilly, an apologist of 
“quarterly” calibre, who fought so successfully the materialists 
and agnostics of his day. Yet, not much learning or dialectical 
acumen is needed to deal with the average post-Christian poli- 
tician. Only a sound knowledge of morality, a belief in human 
perfectibility and an unselfish desire to promote it. International 
politics will never be brought into accord with ethics save by 
idealism. “ Where there is no vision, the people shall be 
scattered.” 
J.K. 
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At the beginning of 1914 few observers 
After ten dreamt that, before its close, the chief nations 
Years. of Europe would be locked in bloody conflict. 
That awful event showed that, inasmuch as we 
thought that mutual fear and distrust, expressed in colossal and 
ever-growing armaments and a policy of partial alliances, were 
a guarantee of peace, we were living in a fool’s paradise. In 
spite of various little leagues to promote peace, existing here, 
on the Continent, and in the States, there was no general con- 
ception of any other means of national security save a continuous 
and provocative parade of armed force. And we were content 
that peace and the world’s prosperity should depend on the ideas, 
or rather on the desires and passions and fancies, of a few not 
over-wise and not conspicuously good men. In the hands of half 
a dozen kings, politicians and soldiers, lay the absolute power 
to precipitate a contest, which, whatever its final issue, neces- 
sarily meant death or mutilation, and moral and material ruin 
to innumerable multitudes, yet the European democracies ig- 
nored or tacitly accepted that portentous fact. The recent reve- 
lations of Marshal Conrad,1 Chief of the Austro-Hungarian 
General Staff in 1914,—the last of a long series of similar 
divulgations,—show with cynical clearness how the dumb millions 
who had no quarrel with each other were bluffed and jockeyed 
into war by three Emperors and their advisers, swayed by a 
curious blend of fear and ambition, and manceuvring to outwit 
each other, so as, if war came, to get in the first blow. So badly 
had the world learnt the lesson of Napoleon, that the vast ma- 
jority of the peoples of Europe were still at the mercy of auto- 
crats, and, in spite of the semblance of Parliamentary rule in 
Germany, Austria and Russia, not a soul outside the narrow circle 
of the diplomats had a word to say in so momentous a decision. 
France was fettered by an unnatural alliance, motived by fear, 
with a military despotism, and had no choice but to fight. In 
England, alone, public opinion was appealed to as the guide 
and inspiration of action, but it was a public opinion almost 
wholly uninformed, unprepared for a speedy decision, and 
merely reacting to the facts as presented to it. This was as far 
as the ideal of human dignity, so much acclaimed at the French 
Revolution, and all the democratic uprisings of the subsequent 
century, had brought us. All the world over, man, created in 
God’s image, was still considered and used as a mere instrument 
in industry and a mere weapon in war. Are we any more en- 
lightened after four years or so of fighting and over five years 
of reflection upon it? 


* The Times, December 13th. 
VOL. CXLIII. F 
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The original autocracies are gone: that is all to 
The Failure the good, although in Russia a worse tyranny, 
ephemeral in its very nature, has replaced the 
tyranny of the Czar. But democratic France 
is throttling the democracy of Germany until it pays what it owes, 
and the infant democracies which found life in the death of 
the Austrian Empire are quarrelling with each other in their 
very cradles and running up enormous debts to equip themselves 
for war. Along the fringe of the Mediterranean, we find Greece 
in the hands of a military quasi-revolutionary Government not 
yet recognized by the Powers; Italy governed by a civil dictator, 
benevolent and efficient ; Spain in the hands of a military dictator 
equally efficient but even less constitutional. That these two 
latter countries are well governed is not to the point, which is 
that democratic rule, for which the world was to have been made 
safe, though more in evidence, is showing itself much less capable 
of action than it was a hundred years ago. In Spain and Italy 
it became such a byword for corruption that the people turned 
to dictators with relief. In the rest of Europe, it is not succeed- 
ing in its raison d’étre, which is to procure the prosperity of 
the several nations. The reason is, not the repercussions of the 
war, but the practical abandonment of Christianity in inter- 
national dealings. The Popes, the moral counsellors of Chris- 
tendom, have from the first deprecated insistence on full claims, 
they have preached forgiveness and condonation, they have 
pleaded for generosity and charity on behalf of the defeated, 
knowing that whatever might be lost in the abatement of re- 
parations would bring multifold gains in the return of friendly 
intercourse and general prosperity, knowing moreover that the 
exaction of restitution would fall mainly on those who had not 
inflicted the injury. Versailles, presided over by an unbeliever 
who made mock of the feeble Christian démarches of his asses- 
sors, would have none of the Pope, would, indeed, have nothing 
to do with God Himself, whose name is not invoked once in 
the voluminous Treaty, gave up even the pretence of justice and 
laid itself out for spoliation and revenge. The result lies before 
us. Our lawyers have declared that a Treaty, which was vitiated 
from the first by going beyond the Armistice terms, is now 
being illegally enforced. The result is the further squandering 
of the wealth available for reparations, and the possible tem- 
porary dismemberment of Germany which will make any re- 
parations very difficult to obtain. And as a further consequence 
the economic pressure is not afflicting those who are supposed 
to possess and to have hidden Germany's fluid cash, but the mul- 
titudes of little people who form the bulk of every nation. 


Democracy. 
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Yet if Austria could recover from even worse 
misery and soon regain comparative solvency 
through being treated with forbearance by the 
Powers, why should not the same treatment 
produce the same results in the case of Germany, whose potential 
wealth is so much greater and whose industry and thrift are 
proverbial? The only answer is that France wants, and rightly 
wants, security as well as reparations. Germany wealthy and 
prosperous, able to pay the demands upon her from her overplus, 
means Germany strong. The reduction of her army and the 
rationing of her munitions are bound finally to be a futile policy, 
so long as the rest of Europe does not disarm. You can’t prevent 
a nation of 60 or 70 millions, occupying a vast territory, from 
drilling its youth if it wants to, and, in the present state of 
League of Nations impotence, arms can be purchased from 
abroad, as the French and English munition-makers well know. 
Germany wealthy means Germany powerful, and it would seem 
that statesmen realizing that there would be little chance of 
reparations and much danger to security from a prosperous and 
hostile Germany, prefer to forgo the financial claims if they can 
keep Germany poor and divided. Such a policy, should it be 
really entertained, cannot be tolerated by the rest of the world 
and is clean contrary to the principles of justice and humanity. 
We have no right to aim at prosperity by trampling on the 
rights of others, and the first right of a nation, as of an indivi- 
dual, is the right to life and human conditions of living. For 
one people to purchase security by the permanent injury of a 
neighbour is not only economical folly but savours of that bar- 
barity which the Roman stigmatized when he wrote: “ solitu- 
dinem faciunt, pacem appellant.”’ As long ago as October 23rd 
General Smuts voiced the convictions of the Christian conscience 
on the Ruhr policy and its results: the papers praised his speech, 
as striking, lofty, even epoch-making, but the epoch has as yet 
refused to be made. It is true that two Committees are in pro- 
cess of formation by the Reparations Commission—one to see 
how to balance the German Budget and stabilize German cur- 
rency, and the other to see whether the German capital, which 
is currently said to have been exported, can be repatriated,— 
on both of which America is to be, unofficially, represented. 
But the fundamental question—can Germany ever pay the fan- 
tastic sum of 6,600 millions without postponing European settle- 
ment for several generations?— must not, apparently, be in- 
vestigated. 


* ** Although Napoleon I. was able to limit the Prussian Army to 42,000 men 
in 1808, he was unable to prevent their having six times that number of trained 


Reparations and 
Security thought 
Incompatible. 


men five years later . . . it must be admitted that the complete personal contro] 
of the manhood of one nation by another is likely again to be proved an im- 
practicable aspiration.” The Times, November 30th, 1923. Not only im- 


practicable but undesirable. 
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: And so the commercial intercourse necessary 
Failare te for the well-being of many nations must con- 
relieve : 
Unemployment. ‘inue hampered and confused for years to 
come. The curse of unemployment caused by 
slowing down of the wheels of industry will have to blight this 
and several generations, because the short-sighted politicians of 
Versailles grasped at too much and were blind to the way to 
true peace. The Prime Minister, with more honesty, as is now 
recognized, than political wisdom, lost his comfortable majority 
in the attempt to introduce tariff-reform as the best remedy he 
could devise for our depressed industries and stagnating trade. 
The country at large showed no faith in that panacea, but also 
failed to approve of either of the rival policies. And so we are 
presented with the singular spectacle of three Parliamentary 
groups, none of which can hold office without the permission 
of one of the others. If this had occurred before the Irish settle- 
ment, there would be yet another considerable minority, able 
to make or mar the success of the rest. It would seem that, un- 
less Tories and Liberals discover that they really differ on no 
fundamental principle but merely on methods and degrees, an 
end has finally come to the old party system, and that the 
Government must henceforth be a Coalition, whether called so 
or not. In the French Parliament there are no fewer than ten 
recognized groups which in practice generally combine into 
four.1 Hence the frequency with which Governments there are 
overthrown, and hence the wise provision that Parliament lasts 
for five years, normally, no matter how many different Govern- 
ments have to be set up in that interval. 


As long as Labour is committed to the cardinal 

The Portent tenets of Socialism, and has for final aim the 
8 shou. nationalization of all the means of production, 
distribution and exchange, there must be a 
cleavage in principle between it and the other parties which 
uphold the present order of society, but aim at improving it. 
Nothing save the unconscionable delay in making those improve- 
ments and removing abuses is needed to account for the Socialist 
tendencies of Labour. Although it has been of the utmost im- 
portance to the property-owning classes and capitalists generally 
to prove that the holding of property and employment of capital 
do not necessarily inflict injustice or check public welfare, too 
many of these classes have never regarded wealth as a trust 
nor employed it with due concern for the good of the workers. 
Consequently the old abuses flourish and new ones are sown 
till the worker has grown tired of waiting. When one sees 
t It is not easy for an outsider to imagine the distinctions between, for 


instance, the ‘ Républicains Socialistes,"" the “‘ Radicaux et Radicaux Socia- 
listes and the “ Socialistes " f¢out coart, 
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the steady and comparatively speedy increase of the Parliamen- 
tary power of Labour, one wonders at the selfishness and blind- 
ness that have failed to be at peace with such an adversary whilst 
in the way with him. The vast bulk of the electorate belongs to 
the labouring class: it has only to become inspired with a com- 
mon purpose in order to obtain at once supreme and over- 
whelming power. As things are, this is how the Party has 


grown?!: 
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If the other parties had taken proper heed of the rights of 
the working classes and removed, as far as legislation can re- 
move, the various forms of injustice and wrongful disabilities 
to which they are exposed through the capitalist wage system, 
this new party, arraying definitely in Parliament class against 
class, would never have been called for. But continued ex- 
ploitation both of the worker and the consumer by soulless cor- 
porations and heartless trusts, inadequate wages and, above all, 
no real security against unemployment, have convinced very 
many of the working classes that the system cannot be mended 
and must be ended. It is a case over again of the Sibylline 
Books, and if Labour, raised to power and responsibility, never- 
theless indulges in rash economic experiments with the view of 
alleviating the lot of the workers, some of the blame will attach 
to those who might long ago have Christianized industry but 
preferred to serve Mammon rather than God. 


The elections have illustrated once more the 

ag ot i. thoroughly undemocratic nature of our anti- 
Machinery. quated voting system which supposes only two 
opposite parties in the State. Some 50 odd 

uncontested elections means that the minorities there are unre- 
presented: on the other hand, in no fewer than 213 cases (94 
Conservative, 71 Labour, 48 Liberal), owing to triangular con- 
tests, the elected member represents a minority of the votes 
polled. For the 5,359,690 votes cast for the Conservatives they 
secured 254 seats, whereas in 1922, with less than 100,000 more 
votes their total of membership was 336. Similarly, with only 
150,000 more votes, the Liberals raised their membership from 
117 to 149, whilst Labour rose from 142 to 192 on less than 
100,000 increase. The majorities secured by members varied 
from 13,697 to 3! Only 74 per cent of the whole electorate 
* Before 1906 the number of Labour members was negligible, and they did 
not rank as a party. 
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voted, which means that 5,000,000 citizens did not exercise 
the franchise. Thus the experience of the last election and of 
all since Labour became a power, has been repeated, but this 
time with the result that no party can hold office without the help 
of one of the others. Perhaps, in spite of the intense dislike of 
the professional politician to the system of proportional repre- 
sentation because it prevents wire-pulling, public opinion will 
now insist on this most necessary reform. It will not abolish 
the multiplication of parties, but neither will it cause such mul- 
tiplication, whilst it will secure that no substantial minority goes 
unrepresented and that every vote has its value. 


Failure of The break-down of Parliamentary Government 
Parliamentary in Spain, which called for and justified the 
Government coup d'état on September 13th, 1923, exe- 

in Spain. cuted by General don Miguel Primo de 

Rivera, Marqués de Estella, was notorious, complete and of long- 
standing. The most patriotic of Spaniards will own that a sys- 
tem, whereby the two opposed parties assumed power in ro- 
tation, and ministers passed from portfolio to portfolio for any 
reason except fitness, was the very negation of honest demo- 
cracy. A competent Spanish correspondent sums it up as “a 
system of mismanagement, favouritism, social inefficiency and 
administrative corruption”’ and further states that these charac- 
teristics of the Government were reflected and emphasized 
throughout the whole bureaucracy, so that an unnecessary army 
of officials lived on the public funds and did little or no work for 
their salaries. The country’s finances were in confusion, there 
was a large annual deficit, and there was the running sore of the 
Morocco campaign conducted without success and without glory. 
The army shared in the inefficiency of the Government as a 
whole. In such troubled waters all sorts of malcontents fished 
with profit. Industry was disorganized by constant strikes, and 
criminals rioted and pillaged with impunity. Juries were afraid 
to convict. Soldiers ordered to Morocco refused to embark: 
for which, in the circumstances, one can hardly blame them. 
And to crown all, the northern provinces—Catalonia, Galicia 
and the Basques, always separatist in tendency—began to defy 
the feeble central Government, a natural result of inadequate 
representation and a crushing burden of taxes. Patriotic ob- 
servers saw no issue from all this chaos but the worse chaos of 
Russia. Some few, more shrewd, may have predicted what ac- 
tually occurred. 

A In Generali Primo de Rivera, Captain General 

Military of Catalonia, and thus in the very focus of the 
Dictatorship. ‘disturbance, Spain has evidently found a 

Catholic Cromwell. His coup d’état recalls the 
dissolution of the Long Parliament by that grim and resolute 
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Puritan. How far the Captain General sounded his colleagues 
beforehand we cannot say, but his action had all the appearance 
of a sudden outburst of patriotic zeal. He proclaimed a state 
of siege in his province, dispossessed the civil Government, and 
invited all the other Captains General to do the same. To a 
man they responded and followed his example. Never was a 
revolution so sudden and so complete. Almost within twenty- 
four hours. Spain found herself in the hands of a military dic- 
tatorship. The King consulted the Prime Minister, who gave 
the fatuous advice as that of all his colleagues—* Dismiss the 
Generals from their posts and summon the Chambers.”’ Like 
the King of Italy in the corresponding crisis a year before, King 
Alfonso proved wiser than his official advisers. He sent for 
General Primo de Rivera, who formed a Directory of nine other 
military men and immediately began to cleanse the Augean 
stables. He closed and dissolved the Cortes, and set about 
governing by decree, signed, of course, by the King and coun- 
tersigned by himself as “ President of the Military Directory, 
Holder of all the Ministries." No one, except the Barcelona 
Socialists, who threatened but did not execute a general strike, 
seems to have resented this destruction of Parliamentary liber- 
ties: rather, the vigorous administration of the General who, 
like Signor Mussolini, is making a clean sweep of the whole 
corrupt bureaucracy was welcomed on all sides. Patriotic 
Spaniards cannot fail to rejoice at seeing the decrease of serious 
crime, the abolition of sinecures, the punishment of profiteers, 
the reduction of national expenses, and the growth of national 
efficiency. The occasion has found the man, one who has studied 
the causes of national decay, one who has a clear view of the 
necessary remedies, one who has superabounding energy and 
the gift of making others work as well. More has been done 
for the progress of Spain in the three months of his administra- 
tion than could ever have been hoped for in three decades, or 
three hundred decades, of Parliamentary rule as it had previously 
existed. De Rivera has set his face against the public flaunting 
of vice, indecent literature, the sale of drugs, etc. Dictatorial 
power in the hands of an honest Christian would be a Godsend 
to more countries than Spain, as may be gathered from the con- 
dition of Greece at the other end of the Mediterranean. 


The visit of King Alfonso to Italy was doubt- 

Italy and less due to the General's farsightedness. He 
Spain. alone, “holder of all the Ministries,” accom- 
panied his Sovereign, and his meeting with 

Signor Mussolini must have made an historic scene. Both men 
have saved their countries, but Mussolini's was the greater task, 
for he had to fashion and temper the weapon that rescued Italy 
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from Bolshevism. Both are firm believers in the necessity of 
religion to the State as the source and support of morality. 
Not in vain have Pope Leo and his successors urged upon rulers 
the claims of Almighty God and outlined the Christian constitu- 
tion of States. A strengthened and regenerated Spain and Italy 
may stili have a mission to those nations who have banished 
God from their counsels and are unable in consequence to keep 
civilization from decay. It is satisfactory to learn that Signor 
Mussolini is anxious as soon as possible to work out his plans 
within the constitution so as to provide for their permanence. 
The Italian Parliamentary machinery was not so utterly out of 
gear that it needed to be scrapped altogether, and the dictator 
went through the form of seeking a mandate from the Chamber 
for his drastic overhauling of the civil administration and the 
national finance. His mandate expires with the end of the year, 
but he will not seek its renewal or extension from the present 
Chamber, which no longer represents the constituencies. He 
has prorogued it, and will probably dissolve it early in the New 
Year. He will put his achievements and his policy to the proof 
in a general election, and demand fresh powers from a newly- 
constituted Chamber. Italy still has need of him, and he will 
doubtless get all he wants. It is too soon for General de Rivera 
to restore the forms of democracy. He has to create a tradition 
of good Government in a country which has rarely, if ever, ex- 
perienced it in modern times. He has to educate a people un- 
accustomed to the proper exercise of political rights and create 
a sense of civic responsibility in those who have been wont to’ 
regard Government as a necessary evil, rather than as an instru- 
ment of progress. And that process is likely to be a long one. 


It seems impossible to induce “Anglo-Catholic” 
What does writers to face the fact that their Church has no 
Anglicanism defini : 
Teach? efinite teaching on what must surely be the 
most important question for the Church of 
Christ to determine—whether or not God Incarnate is really, 
truly and substantially present in the duly consecrated elements 
of the Holy Eucharist and is therein offered in sacrifice by duly 
ordained priests. The “ Anglo-Catholics"’ affirm a Real Pre- 
sence and believe in a sacrificing priesthood: the Protestants 
stoutly and categorically deny both. The Head of the Angli- 
can Church, appealed to, as he was in 1908,—‘* What should 
one believe in regard to the Real Presence?’ replied emphati- 
cally—“ The Anglican Church has no answer to give to that 
question.” On which state of affairs that redoubtable Protes- 
tant, Sir Edward Clarke, in the late discussions on Prayer Book 
Revision, made the natural commonsense comment that a Church 
which could not agree as to the significance of its principal rite 
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was no Church at all, but “a mere coalition of contradictory, 
sects.” That has been the judgment of the world for genera- 
tions ; it is implicitly confirmed by the acceptance in the Church 
Assembly of diversity of “uses,” yet the “Anglo-Catholic” puts 
his head into the sand and refuses to see. Let us take a recent 
article in the Saturday Review (November 24th) typical of a 
thousand others, as evidence of this wilful blindness. Writing 
on “ Prayer Book Settlement,” the author owns that alternative 
Canons for the Office of Holy Communion will not please the 
strict Evangelical who holds that the present formula has only 
one possible meaning, 7.e., his own doctrine of the Real Ab- 
sence. Against this the writer says that the great body of Eng- 
lish Churchmen know that the formula was purposely left 
ambiguous to cover different views. “Or,” he goes on, “per- 
haps it would be better to say different emphases.” Here is 
the usual attempt to disguise the fact that in reality contradictory 
doctrines are held on the strength of the same formule. It is not 
better but simply more dishonest to say “ different emphases,” 
when one view is that Christ is actually present, and the other 
that He is not, in the consecrated Species. Like the phrase, 
“schools of thought,” to cover contradictory beliefs, this talk 
about “different degrees of emphasis” is thoroughly disin- 
genuous and should be discarded by reputable writers. 


But this particular apologist goes further and 

Juggling with distinguishes between “divergent” and “ con- 
Words. tradictory.” “ That divergent views [about the 
Eucharist], not necessarily contradictory, are 

held by different groups of English Churchmen is, and always 
has been, a fact, though not a patent fact.’”” Here we have 
further dust-throwing. The fact has been patent from the very 
beginning of the sect. Catholic controversialists would have 
been foolish if they had not detected and exposed it. And the 
views held on this particular matter are in fact, and in logic 
necessarily contradictory, for one asserts the Catholic doctrine 
that Christ is objectively and solely present under the sacra- 
mental species, another declares Christ is there, but the bread 
and wine are there too, and the third, that Christ is only present 
to the devout recipient. “The appeal,’’ goes on the special 
pleader, “to one common form as evidence of Anglican unity 
was always possible, and up to a point, quite admissible."’ The 
appeal certainly was always possible, so long as the meaning 
of the common form was left to be interpreted at will: when 
there was question of authoritative interpretation, it ceased to be 
permissible; “carried beyond that point,’’ the author reluc- 
tantly admits “it was hardly, at any rate not transparently, 
honest.” How much more honest would it have been to ac- 
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knowledge candidly that the “common forms” of Anglicanism 
express only a verbal unity and conceal a radical difference 
of belief? 


The writer, indeed, is honest enough not to 
Yea and carry on the pretence to the end. He proceeds 
Nay. to say—‘“ It is rather a painful confession of 
weakness, and not the less painful for being 
an admission of fact, that the Anglican Church should speak 
with two or more voices.’’ At last, we have the truth; which is 
more than a confession of weakness: it is a confession of im- 
potence: an acknowledgement that Anglicanism does not teach 
and is not therefore the Church of Christ. But having got 
thus far, the writer characteristically begins to hedge. “ Not 
that it entitles other branches of the Church Universal to throw 
stones at us. They may speak with one voice, but they think 
with many minds.’’ In other words, “we Anglicans are honest 
and confess that we hold contradictory beliefs, whereas Catholics 
hide their divergence of creed by repeating the same formula” 
—a claim which, just before, he had made for Anglicanism! 
and which is, as applied to Catholics, manifestly and outrage- 
ously false. Catholics believe what the Church teaches, and 
Church teaching does not vary: they may not know, in indivi- 
dual cases, all the Church teaches, but they can add to their 
knowledge: they may be mistaken as to what the Church teaches, 
but she is always at hand to rectify their error. The Anglican 
writer's Zu guogue is positively the most disingenuous part of 
all his most disingenuous apologia. And after owning that his 
Church speaks with two or more voices he winds up with this 
preposterous reflection: “ More significant to our mind than what 
they agree on was the fact that the House of Clergy did agree.” 
In the name of common sense, what significance lies in that 
fact, when after all they only agreed—to differ? 

As we said, this utterance is typical. The alternate glance into 
the gulf of division and hurried closing of the eyes to its exis- 
tence run through all modern “Anglo-Catholic” literature. Its 
writers are committed to the theory of a united Church without 
teaching authority, and their lives are spent and minds exhausted 
in trying to mould the facts to fit that impossible theory. But 
the facts are too strong for them, as history has shown and will 
continue to show. 


We hope the New South Wales legislature will 
in have sense enough to give short shrift to a 
New South Wales. {00lish and bigoted project, called the “ Mar- 

riage Amending Bill,’’ the aim of which is to 
interfere with the teaching mission of the Church. The Bill 
provides for a fine not exceeding £100, or a year’s imprisonment, 
or both, for “alleging that persons lawfully married are not 
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truly and sufficiently married.” Now, marriage is a sacrament 
entrusted to the administration of the Church, which has power— 
just as the State has, in so far as it is a civil contract—to lay down 
conditions for its validity. For the State to decide that these con- 
ditions have no force is a monstrous and intolerable encroach- 
ment on the spiritual prerogative. Just as the Church does not 
recognize divorce, which is another attempt on the part of the 
State to over-rule her sacramental teaching, so she does not 
recognize the validity of the marriage of her children unless they 
are free from diriment impediments, one of which is clandes- 
tinity. The State insists on the observance of its own conditions 
for validity, especially on registration, which is its method of 
preventing clandestinity. It should, therefore, be ready to 
recognize the Church’s safeguards as well. Catholics who at- 
tempt marriage, without having their \parish priest or his dele- 
gate present and also two witnesses, do not receive the sacra- 
ment, and are, and must be, unmarried in the eyes of their 
fellow-Catholics and of the Church, and they cannot be treated 
as if they were married. That is the teaching of the Catholic 
pulpit and catechism, and no secular legislative body can mak 
it otherwise. . 
Some three years ago the New Zealand Parliament, the only 
belligerent Government, except France, which attempted to con- 
script the clergy, showed similar anti-clericalism when a Com- 
mittee recommended that non-recognition of marriages recog- 
nized by civil law should be made a statutory offence. We donot 
know whether any attempt has been made to give effect to that 
recommendation, but it is evidence of the same spirit of 
intolerance. 
Instead of seeing in the Church the one bul- 
ae) wark against the modern disintegration of the 
marriage-system, and therefore of Society it- 
and Birth-Control. —¥i¢ these purblind bigots do their best to 
hamper her beneficent work. Yet divorce on the one hand, and 
artificial sterility on the other, are playing havoc with this foun- 
dation of Society. In America the plague is spreading, and 
there is now (1922) one divorce to 7.3 marriages, the yearly 
total being .148,554, an increase of 21.4 per cent on the 1916 
figures. Yet there are people who argue that the power to dis- 
solve unhappy unions makes for the stability of marriage! 
Divorce is no real necessity, but is merely an evil habit induced 
by “atmosphere” and example. In Canada there is none, nor 
is there any in Italy, Ireland or Spain, yet in these countries 
there is no more married unhappiness than in polygamous States 
like England and America and Turkey. Roosevelt, a clear- 
sighted man, recommended, in 1906, a Federal Law against 
divorce, but nothing has been done to carry out that sane recom- 
mendation. And lately, in France, a semi-official National Con- 
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ference, to consider the falling birth-rate (not to be confounded 
with the Grenoble Catholic Social Week, which had the same 
topic under discussion: v. THE MONTH for October), met at 
Marseilles and recommended two measures as essential to meet 
the depopulation evil. The first is to abrogate the divorce law 
entirely, and the second to make the moral education of children 
in the State-schools harmonize with the religious instruction 
given in Church and in the écoles conjfessionalles. These pro- 
jects, considering that the Conference was not a Catholic one, 
are significant of the failure of “lay morality "’ and of the neces- 
sary part played by Christian influences in the salving of civiliza- 


tion. 
THE EDITOR. 





III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of generai Catholic interest.] 

CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 

Faith, St. Paul’s Definition of [H. E. Calnan, D.D., in /rish Ecclesiastical 
Record, Dec., 1923, p. 625). 

Immaculate Conception, St. Thomas's real teaching on [P. Lumbreras, 
O.P., in Homiletic Review, Dec., 1923, p. 253]- 

Mass, The Essence of the Sacrifice of the [Rev. F. J. Shea in Eeclesias- 
tical Review, Dec., 1923, p. 633). 

Patriotism, its nature and limits [Civi/ta Cattolica, Dec. 15, 1923, p. 486]. 
Scientia Media and Free Will [42. Whitacre, O.P. in Blackfriars, Dec., 


1923, p- 1273). 
oye CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Catholicity in South America [L. R. Ramirez, 8.T.O., in America, 
Dec. 8, 1923, p. 177]. 

Czecho-Slovakia. Protestant Proselytism in [C. C. Martindale, S.]J., 
in Tablet, Dec. 15, 1923, p. 771). 

Inge’s, Dean, Anti-Catholic bigotry exposed [A.H.A. in Catholic Times, 
Dec. ¢ 1923, p. 10: H. Somerville, /déd. p.14: TZadlet, Dec. 15, 1923, 
P- 759. 

Paganism, The Revival of [Catholic World, Dec. 1923, p. 374]. 

POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 

France, Causes of Catholic Divisions and Anti-Clericalism in [H. du 
Passage in Etudes, Nov. 20, Dec. 5, 1923]. 

Industrialization of Land, its Evils Fr. V. McNabb, O.P., in Catholic 
Times, Dec. 8, 1923, p. 7]. 

Mixed Marriages, denounced [Archbishop Keating’s Advent Pastoral in 
Catholic Times, Dec. 15, 1923, p. 10], 

Peace Movement in Catholic Germany [P. Doncceur in Etudes, Dec. 5, 


1923, P- gil. 
Pillar-Saints [H. Thurston, S.J., in Studies, Dec. 1923, p. 584]. 
Socialism, Recent Developments of [H. Somerville in Studies, Dec. 8, 


1923. p. 571). 
Teaching, 
Pp. 149). 
Yugo-Siavia, Catholic Prospects in [E. Christitch in Blackfriars, Dec., 
1923, Pp. 1237]. 


Orders and Finance [J. Wiltbye in America, Dec. 1, 1923, 
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REVIEWS 


I—THE GREATER PAULINE EPISTLES' 


HIS edition of the New Testament has been planned 

upon a large scale, and should prove a useful addition 
to our biblical literature. We have a page of commentary 
to every two or three verses, and the author has evidently 
made a conscientious endeavour to throw all possible light 
upon the text. Nor have the publishers failed to print the 
book in excellent style. Nevertheless, in spite of very real 
good will, we must confess that the total result is a disap- 
pointment; when everything is said and done, the epistles 
appear to have been “ got up” rather than “ got in,” the 
author does not appear to have made himself at home in 
St. Paul, to be thoroughly steeped in him, and therefore we 
cannot always accept him as an authentic interpreter of his 
thought. And that is what priests and students most require 
to-day. We are ready to allow much for the difficulties of 
translation—the Douay-Challoner Version is a tremendous 
obstacle to a proper understanding of St. Paul—but our 
misgivings have much deeper root than that. 

Some. indeed, are concerned with general questions. Even 
the best Catholic editors are apt to be weak on the side of 
text and philology, just as the best non-Catholic editors 
seldom shine in theological questions. But in this large 
volume there is no serious attempt at all at textual guidance, 
and the commendation given to Dr. Vogel’s so-called ‘“‘criti- 
cal edition, the first since von Soden’s”’ (p. liii.) makes us 
almost thankful that the guidance is not there. 

Its absence would not necessarily affect the exegesis, but 
it has been a careful examination of the treatment of the 
Roman epistle that has convinced us that the author easily 
loses the thread of the Apostle’s argument. To give an 
example or two. The proof of original sin, if proof there 
be, is very weak (on Rom. v. 12—21), and the general run 
of the argument is missed by the allusion to infants, imbe- 
ciles and the like, whereas to St. Paul those who have not 


' The Epistles of St. Paul, for Priests and Students. By the Rev. Charles 
J. Callan, O.P. Volume I.: Romans, Corinthians, Galatians. New York: 
Wagner (London: Herder). Pp.lvi.670. Price, 25s. net. 1922, 
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sinned like Adam are those who have not had a divine com- 
mand promulgated to them as he had, such as the gentiles 
all the time before the coming of Christ. Similarly in Rom. 
vii., unless the experience be that of the unconverted Jew, 
and the law that of Moses, St. Paul’s whole point is lost; 
he rejoices to be rid of the Mosaic Law. Again, on Rom. 
viii. 30, the author is in difficulties because he does not 
follow St. Chrysostom in taking “he hath glorified” of 
grace. In regard of the reprobation of the Jews (Rom. 
ix.—xi.), St. Paul’s main contention is not that “ their re- 
jection is due to their own culpableness, blindness and dis- 
obedience” (p. 143); he is looking at the matter from 
God’s point of view. And this very theme would appear 
more clearly if he developed it as the Apostle does, without 
treating of faith and predestination even when speaking of 
Esau and Jacob, where neither are necessarily in question. 

Some minor points might be noticed; the author some- 
times turns too easily against Father Cornely’s excellent com- 
mentary, as upon p. 152, where even a thought of the use 
of “hatred” in the New Testament should have saved him 
from pressing God’s “hatred” of Esau (Rom. ix. 13). But 
we have insisted too much on the big things to desire to press 
the little ones. While we recognize that much good work 
is visible in the book, we feel strongly that a higher standard 
of accurate analysis and scholarship must come to prevail, 
and unless some discontent be expressed, there seems little 
chance of publishers and authors taking to heart the great 
need of progress, a need to which the Holy See has shown 
itself fully alive. 


2—THE VENDETTA AMONGST THE GREEKS' 


HE professor of Ancient Classics in University Col- 

lege, Cork, has written an erudite book of over 400 
pages on notions of blood-guilt and penalties among the 
races that successively occupied what we now call Greece. 
Although, as he quotes, “ Rien de ce qu’ont pensé les Hel- 
lénes n'est indifférent a l'histoire de la civilisation,” not all 
the opinions of modern scholars are pertinent to it; and we 
think his pages are, in the interest no doubt of scholarly 
completeness, stuffed far too full with such opinions, and 
positively peppered with references to footnotes. This is 


| Point: A Study in Ancient Greek Blood-Vengeance. By H. J. Treston, 
M.A. London: Longmans. Pp. x. 427. Price, 21s. net. 1923. 
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better than that unscholarliness that leaves facts out because 
it does not know them, but not yet that matured mastery of 
material that knows what to omit without loss. Persever- 
ance, however, in this over-scrupulous loyalty will soon bring 
Irish scholarship to quite the highest level. 

Professor Treston argues that there can be four systems 
of blood-vengeance—the most barbarous, an unrestricted 
vendetta, collective and hereditary, ending when there is no 
one left to kill (the Montenegrins are cited on the strength 
of Reclus’s Universal Geography as an instance. But they 
have survived fairly well, and oddly, only the other day we 
were being told of the curious yet exact interpretation by 
authority of vengeance-customs in Montenegro, which have 
the value of law and are thus by no means unrestricted) ; 
second, a restricted personal vendetta; third, tribal wer- 
geld, on the whole a collective restricted compensation made 
to relatives of the slain man by the tribe, in “money”; 
fourth, all the methods of punishing homicide that prevail 
once “murder” is regarded as a crime against a State, its 
Government or its gods. 

The author, treating Homer (we hold, rightly) as good 
evidence, decides (we think also rightly) that the society 
he describes is racially mixed, and that the “ Pelasgian” 
system of vengeance may be viewed as the “ wergeld” one, 
whereas that of the Achzans is a restricted personal ven- 
detta. The Pelasgians, moreover, live “tribally”; the 
Achzeans are a single unit divided only locally; in it, blood 
for blood was exactly required, exile was but flight from 
death, and “money” compensation was unknown. 

Enough now to say that when the Achzan empire, so to 
call it, fell, all sorts of legacies of a most mixed description 
came down to the “Hellenes”; but the elaborate develop- 


“ment, as of religious, so of judicial treatment of homicide 


in the Attic world was due to yet another fusion or com- 
promise, that is, with notions and practices that had de- 
veloped in Ionia. Though Book II. sets out to write of the 
interval between Homer and Draco, yet it naturally over- 
laps into much later periods, and evidence has to be sought 
from Plato and Demosthenes as to both theory and prac- 
tice; indeed, Book III. has to have recourse to the tragedians 
for the religious aspect of the crimes that law-courts tried. 

Briefly, then, the earliest society we have trace of in 
“Greece” was tribal, and dealt with death and vengeance 
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cases by means of “wergeld,” and relics of this fact persist, 
though much overlaid, throughout Greek history. With the 
Achzan domination—roughly 1300—1100 B.C.—the death- 
penalty (or its practical though not theoretical equivalent, 
“flight”’) was exacted from the murderer under restrictions 
sufficiently imposed by social prejudice and a certain mili- 
tary discipline: this is what predominates in the Homeric 
poems, though traces of the Pelasgian method survive. After 
the miserable collapse of the Achzeans, during the period 
that we may describe as “‘Hesiodic,”’ barbaric vendettas had 
free play, issuing into unlimited ancestral curses and there- 
fore hereditary methods of satisfying the blood-thirst of the 
dead, and the rancours of survivors through an indefinite 
number of generations. There is not much direct evidence 
for this, but sufficient is drawn from legend and enduring 
custom. Finally, along with the “syncecism” of Greek 
groups into States, came the developed Apolline religion, so 
that official courts were evolved not without a spiritual back- 
ground to their procedure. 

Perhaps Professor Treston’s book will be superseded by 
muci: shorter ones, establishing and using no less convinc- 
ingly the same conclusions, but probably all of them will 
have to appeal to his, and no specialist in the history of 
Greek ideas and habits can do without it. Especially we 
are glad to see in it one more symptom of the general return 
to a belief in the historical value of Homer, the tragedians 
and even Plato. 


3—MODERNISM AND CHRIST! 


R. SPARROW SIMPSON is known as one of the lead- 

ing “‘Anglo-Catholics” of the day, and has written much 
that has evoked our sympathy, but not anything, we think, 
that has appealed to us quite so much as the little work be- 
fore us. Himself the editor of Handbooks of Catholic Faith 
and Practice, a series containing some highly contentious as 
well as some welcome contributions, he now contributes 
thereto a striking examination of the “Modernist” position 
in regard of Christ, written from a standpoint which we may 
say in general, without committing ourselves to all details, 
is satisfactory. The Modernism he has in view is not any- 
thing to be found in the Catholic Church, but is chiefly that 


' Modernism and the Person of Christ. By W. J. Sparrow Simpson 
D.D. London: Robert Scott. Pp. 104. Price, 3s.6d. net. 1923. 
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of the “Cambridge Conference of Modern Churchmen,” 
held at Girton in 1921. It is the Modernism that faces us, 
not from within—for indeed, Pope Pius X.’s vigorous action 
effectively disposed of that danger—but from without, a 
Modernism that none the less deserves the careful attention 
of any who would endeavour to win souls to the Church, 
since it presents one of the most formidable obstacles to 
real assimilation of the Catholic mind. It is like a dry rot 
from within, hardly to be noticed till some crisis or other 
makes it plain that anything like true Christian faith has 
vanished. Dr. Simpson examines it minutely in the light of 
actual utterances; although he is labouring foregone con- 
clusions, we believe that he is doing a good work in mak- 
ing plain the gravity of the situation. Speaking towards 
the end of the book of Professor Seeberg, he remarks that 
“he has the most exalted idea of Jesus compatible with the 
denial of the Trinity and the Incarnation” (p.102). That 
puts the matter in a nutshell, being true of so much 
“Modernism” to-day. Nevertheless, our author rightly 
presses the point (pp. 24—25) that Christ could not be and 
was not indifferent as to what was thought of Him, and that 
we cannot be indifferent either. Much more might be made 
of what Dr. Simpson has to allege from the Synoptics in 
order to this argument (pp. 26ff.), but, doubtless, it hardly 
fell within the scope of his work to drive the proof home. 
For ourselves we remain convinced that the Synoptic gos- 
pels compel us to accept the Divinity of Christ, under pain 
of thinking Him knave or fool, an alternative forbidden us, 
as practically all men admit, by the very character which 
the Synoptic gospels themselves show to be His. 


4—CHRIST’S EARLY CONSCIOUSNESS‘ 


E have found it a little difficult to make up our minds 

about this rather ambitious work. It certainly deals 

with all the aspects of the question carefully and conscien- 
tiously, and will be a valuable help to those who have to 
cover the same ground. It is composed of six main sections ; 
the first two deal with the whole history of the question, 
the third with preliminary details of text and trustworthi- 
\ The Boyhood Consciousness of Christ: a Critical Examination of Luke 


it. 49. By P.J. Temple, S.T.L. New York: Macmillan. Pp. xii. 244. 
Price, 16s. net. 
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ness and background, the fourth with the central issue of 
the consciousness displayed in the verse under examination, 
the fifth with the immediate context of doctors and “parents” 
and growth in “ wisdom and grace,” the sixth with the remote 
context, comprising the Lucan writings and the whole New 
Testament. At the conclusion (p. 195) three main argu- 
ments are given for interpreting the verse in question of 
“real Divine Sonship.” (1) The Virgin Birth, previously 
described, suggests a “metaphysical meaning.” Since it is 
only said to “suggest” it, evidently it is not put forward 
as a strict proof. (2) ‘“Christ’s later preaching’”’ asserts 
real ‘Divine Sonship. (3) “ Unbroken tradition” that both 
in Luke ii. 49 and afterwards Christ intended real Divine 
Sonship. 

Now this latter is a theological argument, and we do not 
see how it can be treated as anything else. And, of course, 
the writer is prepared to accept loyally the authority of the 
Church. He writes in his preface: 

As in all questions of theological import, so regarding the 
present one, the final court of appeal is for the Catholic, the 
authority of the church. But there is nothing to prevent him 
any more than any other student from envisaging the conscious- 
ness of Christ as a scientific problem as well, to be treated 
according to the laws of historical criticism; and when so ap- 
proached the solution is to be found along one path, the careful 
investigation of the historical evidence. But unfortunately we 
are confronted by the fact that the historical data for the pro- 
blem are meagre, wherefore there is all the more necessity for 
exceptionally careful scrutiny. 


Earlier in the same preface, too, he writes, somewhat 
ambiguously : 
In these questions of Christology the ultimate determinant, 


the final test to which every student must come, is Christ’s own 
mind as expressed in His words and in His manner of acting. 


How can these remarks be squared with the admitted 
appeal to “unbroken tradition”? Has the solution been 
found “along one path’? For our part, where the data are 
confessed to be so scanty, and the problem in itself so diffi- 
cult, we see the need, not merely of “ exceptionally careful 
scrutiny,” but of the use of avowedly theological methods, 
such precisely as “unbroken tradition.” And if the only 
other “main argument” be Christ’s later preaching, we 
should think it better to begin rather than end with it. In 
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a word, the book has the appearance of asserting more than 
it can prove, and would be the better for the frank confes- 
sion that it is making all that can be made out of a single 
verse, and that the single verse is not a sufficient basis for a 
really certain argument. Read upon that understanding, the 
work has an unquestionable value. We would only advise 
the author in a friendly way to make less of the endless talk 
of books, and more of the original evidence that alone really 
matters. Too many of his statements are taken at second- 
hand. 


5—THE LITERARY SIDE OF ST. TERESA. 


er writings of St. Teresa are not only a treasure-house 
of spiritual and heavenly doctrine—and for this we have 
the Church's solemn testimony—but they are the revelation 
of a personality, the distinction and charm of which is uni- 
versally acknowledged. In St. Teresa we find an exquisite 
sensibility of nature, united with intellectual power and 
moral beauty, and her writings show this forth so vividly 
that with her the style is indeed the woman. The study, 
therefore, of her works and style is the study of the Saint her- 
self, and nothing could illustrate this more forcibly than the 
profound and exhaustive criticism of Sainte Térése Ecrivain. 
M. l’Abbé Hoornaert has forgotten nothing that could throw 
light upon his great subject. His sub-title, “Son milieu, ses 
facultés, son ceuvre,”’ is an admirable summary of his method. 
A sketch of the age, the social, intellectual and religious en- 
vironment of the Saint serves as an introduction to an analysis 
of St. Teresa’s character and temperament. Then follows 
the critical examination of the Saint’s works, which is the 
principal object the author has in view. It is impossible to 
give in a short notice an adequate idea of the labour in- 
volved in M.l’Abbé Hoornaert arduous task—* lungo studio 
e grande amore.” 

His bibliography alone, which one would think is well- 
nigh exhaustive and does not neglect English writers, is at 
once a testimony to the world-wide and age-long interest 
displayed in the great Spanish Saint, and a monument to the 
writer’s colossal industry. It is safe to prophesy that he 
has said the last word, in French, on this aspect of his subject. 

' Sainte Térise Ecrivain. Son milieu, ses facultés, son ceuvre. By Abbé 


Rodolphe Hoornaert, Docteur-és-Lettres. Bruges: Desclée, De Brouwer 
et Cie. Pp. xx. 652. Price, 15 fr. 
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6—PUBLIC RECORD OFFICES CALENDARS! 


E have five of these interesting volumes before us, 

and as to each we may truthfully say that the only real 
exception we can bring against them is that the quantity of 
intellectual pabulum they provide is so very large. 

The earliest volume before us gives the rolls called Curia 
Regis Rolls, which date from the reign of Richard I. to 
that of John I., that is, from 1189 to 1200. The preface 
pithily tells us that “ the record has a narrative and informal 
character,” because ‘‘ the common law was still being evolved 
out of the common sense of the King’s justices, and many 
points of procedure were still in course of settlement.”’ 
Transcribing and indexing in minute detail are the means 
selected for explaining the meaning of the many antique 
forms of speech. Much space is necessary to apply this 
method of clearing up difficulties as they arise, but the result 
is satisfying; for we feel that we are always busied at the 
sources of historical knowledge, and familiarizing ourselves 
with the “monuments” of the day. 

Other calendars of approximately the same period treat 
of the Fine and Close Rolls of Edward III. and Richard II. 
We have already reviewed earlier volumes of these excellent 
series, which we desire most earnestly to commend to students 
again. The excellent indexes again make consultation very 
easy. The least tincture of topography is easily transmuted 
into history contemporary with the records. 

The volumes of the Venetian Calendar (for 1636) and of 
the Colonial Calendar (for 1708, 1709) show us modern 
politics, and a tone that is no longer remote from our own. 

The subjects which interest us here are still numerous, but 
they are often rather slight. The Venetians have interesting 
things to tell us, for instance, about such a man as the Earl 
of Arundel, “The Father of Vertu”; but though so near 
to important movements, this Earl too easily relapses to the 
rank of the mediocrities. The Calendar of State Papers jor 
‘America and West Indies, 1708, 1709, has also some inter- 
esting news of the English Jesuits in Maryland, but the quan- 
tity is not large. 

‘ , . pre ; 
Rolls Wa. VEL), ae pth my By 4 Pose fone Rikerd TI, 
pp. iv. 788; price, 40s.net. Calendar of Venetian State Papers (Vol. 


XXIV.), pp. lvi. 792; price, gos. net. Calendar of State Papers for 
America and West Indies; price, 40s. 9d. 
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Before saying good-bye to these medizval calendars, we 
should much like to attract once more to them the attention 
of Catholic students. It is clear how easily the “papist”’ 
student may acquire excellence in the study of the papal 
Acta, of which more than a dozen volumes are already 
issued. Indeed, even for the study of purely civil affairs 
during the ages of faith, the Catholic has numerous advant- 
ages. If diligence is not wanting the student will with- 
out fail soon blossom out into a master worker. 





SHORT NOTICES. 
PHILOSOPHICAL. 


HE great problems of philosophy, whether studied solely in the 

light of natural reason or with the aid of that fuller light and safe- 
guard against error afforded by revelation, are of perennial interest 
and importance. Man must attain to ultimate principles of truth and 
being or remain in an uncertainty utterly repugnant to his intellectual 
and moral life. In the natural order of knowledge metaphysic is the 
first of sciences and a sound metaphysic is the first need of man’s mind. 
We welcome, therefore, Einige Hauptprobleme der Metaphysik (Herder, 
Freiburg), by Dr. Joseph Geyser, essays by a Freiburg Professor, in 
which the old questions (essence and existence, universals, the prin- 
ciple of causality, God, and the soul and its freedom) are discussed with 
special reference to the Critical Philosophy, so lightly supposed in our 
day to be destructive of all certainty in these fundamental matters. Dr. 
Geyser writes in answer to Kant, and his main object is to establish 
against him the principle of causality and the validity of the cosmo- 
logical argument. Here, like Father Joyce in his recently-published 
Naturai Theology, Dr. Geyser gets to the heart of the controversy. 


APOLOGETIC. 

In vain have atheists and agnostics tried to discredit the Argument 
for God's Existence from the Design observable in the Universe. It 
is so patent that St. Paul himself, who was not a scientific observer, 
declares those “ inexcusable" who are not convinced by it. But when 
scientific men investigate and detail the marvellous process of adapta- 
tion of means to ends observable in Nature the argument gains im- 
mensely in force. This the Rev. George Kreidel has done in his Notes 
of a Catholic Biologist (Herder: 7s.), which contains a vast array of 
facts concerning the evolution of the earth and the deveicpment of life 
on its surface. It makes fascinating reading and should be very useful 
to clarify the ideas of the unscientific, too often befogged by the writings 
of sciolists. 

After the lapse of nearly a dozen years Father VasSall-Phillips’ 
striking piece of Apologetic, The Mustard Tree (B.O. and W.: 6s.) 
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which is variously described on cover and title-page as “The Truth 
of the Christian Religion” and “An Argument on Behalf of the God- 
head of Christ,” has reached a second edition, unchanged, as far as 
we can see, except for the addition of an Introduction by Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton. Without depreciating the work of that brilliant mind or 
the equally valuable and characteristic contributions of the late Mgr. 
Benson and Mr. H. Belloc which adorned also the first edition, we are 
inclined to think that Father Vassall-Phillips’ argument would be the 
easier appreciated and have the greater cogency if presented alone. 
It js a strong and well-developed proposition. The Church to-day has 
become a “Great Tree” but it pessesses all the qualities which were 
predicated of Her beforehand by Her Founder. That He should have 
so accurately foretold the future of that humble and insignificant Seed 
is one proof the more of His Divinity, for the fulfilment of the prophecies 
has been so miraculous as to show that He who made them could not 
only foretell but also control the future. 

When even the German “learning” which sapped and destroyed 
the faith of Ernest Renan can now, in the persons of Schweitzer and 
Luthardt, speak of his essential insincerity and lack of conscience, 
and when, time and again, Catholic apologists have demonstrated his 
shallowness and inconsistency, there seems little need at this late hour 
for Pére Lagrange’s merciless exposure, La Vie de Jésus d’aprés Renan 
(Gabalda: 3.50 fr. net). But, since his centenary has lately been made 
the occasion of much foolish and false laudation on the part of the 
unbeliever—and none more foolish and false than that pronounced by 
Sir James Frazer at the Sorbonne, on October 1oth—it is well that 
Catholics should have at hand this calm and clear critique of Renan’s 
historical pretensions. 

The Christian Hypothesis, by the late Edward Campbell Tainsh 
(Longmans: 3s. 6d.), is an endeavour, made by an earnest Anglican, to 
present faith as a reasonable act. In turn he considers the nature, 
objectives and hindrances to belief, as well as its grounds, and lastly, 
the divine provision for Christian life. The book is written in a very 
earnest and persuasive manner, but it is marked throughout by the 
vagueness that is characteristic of non-Catholic theology. Nowhere do 
we find a clear and unambiguous statement of such fundamentals as 
the Deity of Christ, or the infallibility of His Church, the sole reason 
justifying absolute acceptance of many doctrines of Christianity. In 
fact, the discussion of such matters is deprecated as interminable and, 
apparently, inconclusive. For Catholics, then, the book will not be 
particularly useful; and whether this nebulous type of discussion is 
likely to lead believers to the acceptance of Christ’s teaching may be 
doubted. 

Despite the somewhat disorderly and ill-digested presentation of its 
material, due to its genesis, Father Hull’s booklet, oddly named Thir- 
teen Articles on Freemasonry (Herder: 12 annas), a reprint of which 
has lately been issued, remains the most serviceable means of giving 
Catholics an idea of the anti-religious and anti-civic nature of this 
secret society. But we wish the author could find time to recast it and 
free it from the marks of its journalistic origin. We sadly need a popular 
treatment of Freemasonry and of secret societies in general. 
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HOMILETIC. 


It is a relief to find in a course of Sunday Sermons that they are not 
concerned with the Sunday Gospels. Those inspired passages have 
been so often expounded and discussed that there is little new to say 
of them. But the Cours d’Instructions Dominicales (Téqui: 18.00 fr. 
each), in three volumes, by Canon R. Turcan, now in its third edition, 
has for aim that renovation of faith through the truths taught in the 
Catechism which the present Pope has so much recommended. No 
better book could be suggested on which to base a series of dogmatic 
discourses. 

The spiritual conferences published as a posthumous work of the 
late Abbot Marmion of Maredsous under the title Sponsa Christi: la 
Vierge consacrée au Christ (Lethielleux: 2.00fr.) are an eloquent ex- 
position of the dignity of the religious state and the closeness of union 
with Christ which it makes possible. 

Fathers C. Callan and J. McHugh, O.P., who have already enriched 
homiletic literature by a four-volume “ Course of Doctrinal Instructions,” 
have further come to the aid of the hardly-worked priest by the publi- 
cation of The Gospels and Epistles of the Sundays and Feasts, with 
Outlines of Sermons (Herder: 12s. 6d. net). This volume differs from 
the ordinary Sunday-sermon book in that the subjects treated, whilst 
suggested by the recurring Gospels and Epistles, cover a complete and 
orderly course of Christian doctrine and moral, so that during the year 
the Faithful receive instruction on all points of belief and practice that 
concern their salvation. The book is admirably printed and arranged. 


BIBLICAL. 


Madame Cecilia, of Streatham, is to be congratulated for having 
brought to a close her series of useful commentaries on the Gospels, 
called Catholic Scripture Manuals, by the publication of The Gospel 
according to St. John (B. O. and W.: tos.). The book is provided 
with an adequate Introduction, which deals with the authenticity of the 
Gospel, date, style, etc., and, besides copious notes on the text (the 
Vulgate with the Douay Version), has a series of Appendixes on points of 
special importance. The vindication of the Gospel against the attacks 
of the rationalist “ higher-criticism,” the author reserves for a sub- 
sidiary volume. 

HISTORICAL. 

An interesting chapter in the history of the Papacy, or, more accurately, 
of Papal Rome, is dealt with in Histoire de Rome (1354—1471), by 
M. Rodocanachi (Paris, 1922). In a narrative of five hundred pages, 
the author has skilfully compressed the main events of one of the most 
calamitously crowded periods in Church history. It is the age of the 
Avignon exile and the Great Schism, a period of turmoil, danger and 
impoverishment for the Holy See. The author, it seems to us, shows far 
too little realization of the difficulties of the Popes of the period, though 
his summing-up of their character and achievements is on the whole 
fair enough. The main theme of the work is the antagonism between 
the Roman people and its ecclesiastical rulers, an antagonism which 
at this time expressed itself in endless conspiracies and intrigues, which 
the Government seemed either too mild or too feeble to cope with. 
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M. Rodocanachi has scant respect for the efficiency of Papal rule at 
this time, and undoubtedly, there is little display of energy in meeting 
these domestic problems. The main reason for this is to be found in 
the straitened financial condition of the Holy See, a point which the 
author's careful researches enable us thoroughly to appreciate. We think 
that a right understanding of these facts should provide the real answer 
to M. Rodocanachi’s over-austere criticisms of the Papal government. 
It should also furnish a corrective to the author’s excessive admiration 
for the political “idealists” and adventurers who assumed to themselves 
the réle of liberators. It would be difficult, we fancy, to find anything 
less worthy of respect than the careers of these men; they are the very 
riff-raff of professional revolutionaries. M. Rodocanachi, with Tacitean 
bitterness, lays the blame for their vileness upon the demoralizing effect 
of Papal misrule: but that is a mere rhetorical fling, not the judgment 
of sober history. 

Father James Gense, S.J., of St. Xavier’s, Bombay, has published a 
school English History (Mulgoakar and Co., Bombay: 2s. 6d.), embrac- 
ing the Tudor, Stuart and Hanoverian Periods (1485—1920). The 
author's aim is to remove the handicap, affecting Catholic teachers and 
students, of having to use text-books embodying the false Protestant 
tradition, and in this he has been fairly successful. Although in no 
sense an original work, the book is founded on good authorities, and 
avoids being a partizan production. In fact, we rather think the author 
is occasionally over-moderate. The wholly immoral piracies of Eliza- 
bethan adventurers are not stigmatized as they should be, but palliated 
by epithets of praise. Thus Hawkins, the slave-dealer, is “the re- 
nowned.” Drake’s piracies are called “ predatory expeditions.” The 
adjectives “bold” and “daring” are freely used, but nothing to express 
moral reprobation. The writing of history calls for a more thorough 
break with the old mentality that hesitated to condemn wrong-doing 
profitable to one’s country than we find even in this excellent essay. 

The materials for history are abundantly supplied in the publication 
by H.M. Stationery Office of British and Foreign State Papers, which 
has now reached Vol. CXIII., comprising the year 1920. The publication 
of such a Blue-Book, so soon after the events with which it is con- 
cerned, is one welcome sign that the “old diplomacy” of secrecy has 
largely disappeared. Herein we find conveniently arranged, under the 
names of the various countries in question, the international documents 
embodying our relations with the States of the world, from Argentina to 
Venezuelas, as also the documents issued by these several States which 
have an international bearing, and the various Orders in Council which 
affected home affairs. Full Chronological and Alphabetical Indexes 
form a guide to this vast accumulation. 

The Three Historic Pageants (Shakespeare Press: ts.), which Mr. 
Dudley Baxter describes in vivid “ journalese,” with somewhat incon- 
gruous items of personal concern, are—A Canonization at St. Peter’s, 
the Coronation of Edward VII. and Queen Alexandra, and the Corona- 
tion of their present Majesties. It is not easy to see why these im- 
pressions, couched in terms of rather flamboyant loyalty and abounding 
in ephemeral details, should be republished, albeit “ much revised.” 

An interesting little bit of local history is contained in the account 
of the First Catholic Charitable Society of Preston, by B. F. Page, S.J. 
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The Society, which was founded in 1731 to furnish material benefits 
to the poor, and spiritual benefits to its own members, has flourished 
in unbroken continuity since that date, and has formed in the town 
of its origin a centre for Catholic zeal and enterprise. Father Page 
has utilized a previous history of the first 120 years of the Society, and 
has brought its record up to date. It is to be hoped that the approach 
of its second centenary may stimulate Catholic Preston to increase the 
influence and usefulness of this unique corporation. 

A valuable first-hand account, called The Catholic Church in Russia 
To-day (B.O. & W.: 3s. 6d.), by Martha Edith Almedingen, deals with a 
matter of keen interest to all Catholics. How the Church has been perse- 
cuted and robbed by the Bolsheviks, and how, nevertheless, few in 
number yet powerful in zeal, the Russian (Polish) Catholic clergy have 
done what they can to preserve the Faith, finds here authentic record. 
Madame Almedingen lets us know that not all Russians are wedded 
to the Slavonic Rite, and that many prefer the Latin, as showing more 
clearly their union with Rome. 

Those who are puzzled by the many varieties of Religious claiming 
the name of St. Dominic will find enlightenment in The Conventual 
Third Order of St. Dominic (B.O. & W.: 3s. 6d. net), written by a Re- 
ligious of the Congregation of St.Catherine of Siena, Stone. It is 
a singularly full little treatise, embracing by way of illustration an ac- 
count of the Spirit of the First Order (the Friars Preachers) and .of 
the Second (Contemplative Nuns), and showing how the Conventual 
Third Order, who are also Religious, but are not enclosed and join 
active work to choir duties, are related to the former. A second part 
of the book narrates the history of the various conventual foundations 
in England. 

The Catholic Church in Bermondsey (B.O. & W.), is an essay in 
local history by the Rev. L. J. Bourdelot. The history of Bermondsey 
starts with Doomsday Book, and a few years later a Cluniac monastery 
was founded there. It may be imagined, therefore, how greatly Father 
Bourdelot has had to compress his material in order to get all its re- 
ligious significance within the compass of 62 pages. The occasion 
of his interesting little book was the 150th anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the present mission, and it should serve to fill the 
parishioners, and, indeed, all London Catholics, with gratitude for the 
maintenance and expansion of God's work in this hallowed spot. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


M. René Bazin had an appropriate theme for his skilled pen in 
narrating the life and adventures of Charles de Foucauld: Hermit and 
Explorer (Burns, Oates and Washbourne: 12s. 6d.), a book which has 
been translated by Mr. Peter Keelan. He rightly emphasizes his sub- 
ject’s immense powers of will, which enabled him to achieve his purposes 
in spite of all sorts of physical and moral obstacles, powers which were 
already evident before his conversion, but which became enormously 
strengthened when once he had given himself to God. De Foucauld, who 
had been unsatisfactory, both as soldier and Christian, until, in Morocco, 
he felt the call of the desert, accomplished a valuable survey at the cost 
of great hardship. Then, as the outcome of four retreats, he became a 
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Trappist, only to leave that austere Order after a few years, and enter 
upon a curious vocation, that of living as a hermit in the midst of 
savage North African tribes in order to civilize and Christianize them. 
In the disturbances aroused by the Great War he was shot by Moroccan 
insurgents, and ended his heroic life by what may well have been 
a martyr’s death. 

The Blessed Teresa, on whose sanctity the Church has now set her 
official seal, is made the subject of a spiritual analysis—La Bien- 
heureuse Thérése de L’Enfant Jésus: Physionomie surnaturelle (Téqui: 
5.00 fr.), by the Abbé Paulin Giloteaux. It is a profound and edifying 
psychological study. 

A somewhat similar work by the Abbé G. Martin, translated by the 
Carmelites of Kilmacud, expounds The “ Little Way ” of Spiritual Child- 
hood (B.O. and W.: 2s.), and illustrates the exposition from the life 
and writings of Blessed Thérése. It is “the doer of the word” that 
is the most effective preacher. 

The life of Marguerite d’Arbouzc, Abbesse du Val-de-Grace (Lethiel- 
leux: 7,50 fr.), by H, M. Delsart, depicts the career of a Benedictine 
reformer in the early years of the seventeenth century. There is much 
of interest in the volume concerning the rule, and much concerning the 
advantages and disadvantages of royal patronage in the case of 
religious institutions. 

A new study of the Apostle of the Negroes—Saint Pierre Claver 
(Gabalda: 3.50 fr.), by Gabriel Ledos, is a welcome addition to Les 
Saints series. It is a story of heroic charity which can never lose its 
point in a world given over to “ naturalism.” 

The middle years of the seventeenth century saw the heroic deaths 
of many missionaries amongst the savage tribes of North America. 
Brief biographies of six of these devoted Jesuit missionaries, with two 
of their lay-companions, are furnished by Father E. J. Devine, S.J., in 
The Canadian Martyrs (Canadian Messenger: 50 cents). Even secu- 
lar historians speak with admiration of these great-souled Frenchmen 
who planted the seeds of Christian civilization in Canada and watered 
them with their blood. This account of their labours and sufferings 
should make them better known and hasten the formal recognition of 
their sanctity by the Church. 

Just a year ago there died in Cork a Sister of Charity whose name 
was a household word in Ireland and amongst the “ sea-divided Gael.” 
Her close friend, Mrs. William O’Brien, has written a brief sketch of 
Sister Mary Eustace (Gill and Son: 2s. net), who was English and 
Protestant by birth, became converted at the age of 20, and almost 
immediately joined the Sisters of Charity. Her life's work is grace- 
fully told by her friend, and the secret of her influence shown to be her 
utter unselfishness in the cause of God’s poor. 

It does not surely often happen that an Irish Protestant, after seven 
years work as a missionary in India, should come to see the inadequacy 
of Protestantism as a means of conversion to Christianity, should return 
home, become after a time a Catholic, enter the Society of Jesus, and 
go back to missionary work in the East again. Yet such has been the 
experience of Father William Wallace, S.J., who records it in an inter- 
esting autobiography, From Evangelical to Catholic by Way of the 
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East (Orphan Press, Calcutta: 2s. net). The main interest of the book, 
after the record of the author’s spiritual development, is the light thrown 
upon the Hindu mentality, clear and shrewd and subtle beyond Euro- 
pean experience, and the feeble appeal that Protestantism, confused, 
divided and illogical, is able to make to it. It is a book to be read 
by all who wish to understand the East, but especially by those who 
wish to convert it. 


DEVOTIONAL, 


The philosophical aberrations of Ramén Lull, wherein he confounded 
the natural and supernatural orders of truth and came under the Church’s 
condemnation, do not affect his spiritual writings, though they have 
prevented his formal beatification by the Church. Accordingly, the 
collection of devotional reflections, called The Book of the Lover and 
the Beloved (S.P.C.K.: 3s. 6d.), which Mr. Allison Peers has translated 
and edited, may be taken as the outcome of genuine love of God and 
appreciated as a stimulus to piety Not a few of these devout aphorisms 
—there is one for each day of the year—now, after some seven centuries 
of ascetical development, read like commonplaces, but many are the 
expression of keen spiritual insight. The editor has done his work well 
and sympathetically. 

The twenty-eighth edition of the Esprit du Curé d’Ars (Téqui: 2.00 fr:), 
by the Abbé A. Monnin, is a sign of its great popularity and a cause 
of the rather blurred condition of the impression. 

Father Joseph J. Williams, S.J., in Keep the Gate (Benziger Bros.: 
$1.50), has provided a series of readings corresponding to the medita- 
tions of the Spiritual Exercises. As a retreat is meant to teach the 
supreme value of the human soul, so these considerations discuss the 
various dangers and safeguards that are to be met with in the way of 
salvation. They are well worked out and appositely illustrated. 

Father Conroy’s popular Talks to Boys (Benziger Bros.: 25 cents), 
which first appeared some six or seven years ago, has just been re- 
issued in a cheaper edition, and will no doubt enter upon a fresh career 
of usefulness. They are familiar, almost slangy,.essays on boy life 
and practices, with abundance of sugar in the shape of anecdotes to 
make palatable the moral medicine. 

Another very useful book from the French of Pére Foch, S.J., is A 
Spiritual Manual (B.O. & W.: 2s. 6d. net), which is a clear and simple 
exposition of the principles of the interior life, eminently suited to those 
who are aiming at perfection, in the world or in religion. 

It was the practice of St. Ignatius of Loyola from the time of his 
conversion onwards to commit to a spiritual diary the “lights” and 
consolations he received in prayer. A few precious sheets of his note- 
books have been preserved. Father Feder, S.J., has translated into 
German the principal fragments from the original text, edited by Father 
de la Torre, with the title, Aus dem Geistlichen Tagebuch (Pustet). 
Here, in the poet’s words, we feel “the very pulse of the machine,” 
or, as St. Ignatius himself would put it, those interior supernatural 
movements of the Holy Spirit which give efficacy and merit to all human 
action in the service and praise of God. 
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Songs in a Strange Land is a daintily-produced little collection of 
religious verses by Sister M. Antony, which will doubtless give con- 
siderable pleasure to those who enjoy devotional thoughts in this form. 
It is published by Messrs. Sands and Co., price 2s. 6d. 

My Garden and other Poems, by J. R. Aikman, is published by 
Messrs. Burns Oates and Washbourne in a very pleasing green cover 
and is remarkably well printed. The poems are varied in their sub- 
jects, and the poet finds inspiration in “a little mummied cat” as well 
as in themes to be met higher up on Parnassus. The price is 3s., 
and there are over sixty poems. 


FICTION. 


The moral of Father Scott’s novel, For better, for worse (Benziger 
Bros.: $1.75), is somewhat over-emphasized for the artistic character 
of the story, but anything that brings the evil of divorce, and the true 
character of Christian marriage forcibly before the minds of this 
generation is to the good. 

A good book of adventure written in a simple and natural style by H. 
S. Spalding, S.J., and called In the Wilds of the Canyon (Benziger Bros.: 
$1.00 net) should make a suitable Christmas prize or present, or at 
least be added to the school library. 

And the same may be said of A Term of Adventure (Sands: 3s. 6d. 
net), by A. E. Whittington, a school story on conventional lines, which 
improves as it goes on. 

Mrs. Winifred Carter in her novel, Celia-Bound (Heath Cranton: 
7s. 6d. net.), has hardly repeated the success of her previous book, 
Sylvia Revolts. Her characters fail somehow to awaken our sympathy, 
because they are not wholly natural: the plot itself is mechanical, and 
the machinery is both visible and audible. The narrative style is vivid 
and picturesque, but good descriptive powers do not atone for weakness 
in dialogue. Yet the book interests one, if only to discover how the 
author’s puppets will eventually reach the dénouement. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


We find a little book called The Presence of God: a study of divine 
immanence and transcendence (S.P.C.K.: 3s.6d. net), by W-. H. G. 
Holmes, M.A., rather vague and annoying, and cannot imagine it prov- 
ing of any help to Catholics. ‘Canon Holmes,” writes Bishop Gore 
in his preface, “is deeply sympathetic with Indian thought, but he 
knows it from within too deeply to ignore its fundamental and disas- 
trous weaknesses.” All the more reason, we should have thought, for 
being meticulously careful in dealing with such dangerous subjects as 
“immanence” and “transcendence” and “presence,” and marking very 
clearly the limits within which the truth must be found. The author, 
as a matter of fact, is somewhat discursive in his thought and lan- 
guage, and we doubt whether the reader will be conscious of a whence 
and whither in the argument. Indeed, few pages need definition more 
than the penultimate page, which speaks of “ the reality of the Presence 
of Jesus Christ through the Spirit.” That Bishop Gore should be 
vague and annoying in much the same way is no new thing; we merely 
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quote from his short preface the remark, which he seems to make his 
own, and which is at least highly ambiguous, that “the Spirit (is) the 
movement and operation of God within things or persons,” and again 
that “ Christianity is a life before it is a doctrine.” But he explains 
that in philosophy “I am only a learner, and very often a sadly puzzled 
learner.” Bishop Gore, however, has been nothing if not a teacher, 
and for a religious teacher such a confession is tantamount to saying 
that he has built upon sand. 

Teachers of English may be interested in Teaching of the Drama 
and the Essay (Herder: 3s. 6d.) and Religion and the Study of Litera- 
ture (Herder: 6s.), two text-books, both from the pen of Brother Leo, 
of the Brothers of the Christian Schools, which have recently 
appeared from the other side. They will find some shrewd comments 
and original illustrations and not a little amusement. Incidentally, the 
modest volumes witness to the grave dangers which threaten our com- 
mon speech through the growth of alien idioms and phrases. For in- 
stance, “‘ Every worthwhile writer is susceptible of study from the view- 
points of matter, manner and mood” and “Is it any wonder that Iago 
was a mischief-maker and a thoroughly bad egg?” Alas! we could be 
content if the authority of our own makeshift Academy reached to the 
Three-Mile Limit at home. Here is work for the “ Pure English Society!" 

A useful book for doctors and nurses is that entitled Moral Prob- 
lems in Hospital Practice (Herder: 6s.), by the Rev. Patrick Finney. 
The author essays the difficult task of deciding upon the moral charac- 
ter of a variety of operations connected with the process of child-birth, 
primarily for the guidance of the matron in charge of the hospital, who 
has often to deal with non-Catholic medical men and make decisions 
regarding their treatment. It is well arranged and practical, with a 
copious supply of references to authorities. 

Anything that will send the reader and thinker back to Newman is 
to be welcomed, and the volume of selections, compiled by Father G. 
O'Neill, S.J., and entitled Readings from Newman (Sands: 3s. 6d. net), 
will surely have this effect. These sips from a rare and varied vintage, 
chosen with a view to the adolescent mind, will never satisfy one who 
has access to the whole cellar. Father O'Neill has written brief intro- 
ductions to the various notes and furnished needful notes. 

A valuable study of French literature in the eighteenth century has 
been begun by the publication by Pére A. Brou of a first volume, 
Le dix-huitiame siécle littéraire: avant I’Encyclopedie (Téqui: 7.50 fr.). 
A fellow-Jesuit, Pére Longhaye, has already published studies of the 
same sort on the seventeenth and nineteenth century, so that French 
Catholics are amply provided with sure guides amongst the treasures 
of their literature. That work still remains to be done for English 
Catholics who are heirs to a literature which, because mainly non-Catholic, 
is even more untrustworthy in matters of faith and morals. 

Pére Delaporte, S.J., has written an historical drama called La 
Revanche de Jeanne d’Arc (Téqui: 2.50fr.) on the delivery of Mont 
Saint Michel from the English in 1434, a victory attributed to the 
invocation of Jeanne d’Arc, who had been martyred three years pre- 
viously. It has a well-conceived plot and shows a competent mastery 
of dramatic form. 
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The fourth yearly issue of The Jesuit Directory (Manresa Press: 
Is. net), still under the painstaking editorship of Father David Thomp- 
son, has made its appearance in good time this year, and is still priced 
at one shilling, though increased by more than 20 pages. The editor 
is able to announce that the whole previous edition was sold out, and 
the demand not fully satisfied. No doubt provision has been made 
in the present issue for a growing demand. The book is of interest 
to all who frequent Jesuit churches or have dealings with the Society, 
and contains a vast amount of accurate information. Only one section, 
not a large oue, devoted to somewhat miscellaneous book-reviews, seems 
out of place. 

The reprint of Father Bampton’s discourses, under the general title 
of Christianity and Reconstruction (Sands and Co.: 3s. 6d.), the bulk 
of which are devoted to a discussion of the Labour Question, comes 
appositely to hand now that Labour is on the eve of assuming the 
Government. Here we find a clear declaration of human rights and 
duties in general, followed by a specific examination of various Labour 
ideals, right and wrong, in relation to those fundamental principles. 
The author takes the social order as it is and does not contemplate any 
radical modification of it as possible or desirable. But within these 
limits his criticism is sound and helpful. 

The three volumes of Récits et Légendes (Téqui: 5.00 fr. each), com- 
posed and compiled by Pére V. Delaporte, S.J., are apparently in high 
favour in France. Originally published in 1886, the first volume is 
now in its fifteenth edition, the second (1890) is in its fourteenth, and 
the third (1900) in its seventh. It would be a useful French reading- 
book for schools. 

The fact that The Manual of English Church Music, published by 
the S.P.C.K. (price ros. 6d.), is, naturally, adapted to the needs and 
ideals of Anglicanism does not prevent it from having a practical 
interest and use for Catholics. The Manual is a compendium of 
articles on subjects related to Church music written by experts, and 
edited by an expert, viz., the Archdeacon of Cheltenham. The whole 
aim of the book is commendably practical. It is intended not only 
for the clergy and organists, but has been written in a style that places 
it within reach of choristers, “ men, women, or intelligent lads.” The 
articles which a Catholic would find useful are that on “ Choir-train- 
ing,” and the excellent series on “ The Organ,” one of which concerns 
“organs architecturally considered.” Intoning and rhythm in church 
music are also subjects, the home-thrusts delivered in which are not 
inapplicable to the musical portions of our own worship. Both in 
treatment and arrangement, format, etc., the book is thoroughly read- 
able. The articles on “Music in the Mission-field,” for instance, 
brighten a volume which throughout contrives to steer clear of dull 
technicalities. One may hope that Catholic musicians may offer to the 
S.P.C.K. production the sincerest form of flattery, and themselves evolve 
a manual adapted to our crying needs and somewhat obliterated ideals. 

Music in Worship is the title given to a Report of the commission 
appointed by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York in May, 1922. 
It deals with the same subject as the Manual and is published in paper 
covers, price 1s., also by the S.P.C.K., and contains some pertinent 
criticisms as well as other instructive comment. 
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MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

A new issue of The Treasury of the Sacred Heart (B. O. and W.: 2s. 
and upwards) conforms to the high standard reached by the firm in 
liturgical printing and is excellently bound. 

The reasonable demand for scientific proof of the occurrence of the 
miraculous at Lourdes is excellently met by the detailed study of the 
case of Mlle. Cailleux, called Une Observation Médicale, presque en 
forme @’experience (La Bonne Presse, Paris). The same firm sends 
Nos. 118—122 of their Romans Populaires, price 60 c. 

All interested in the Pilgrimage in honour of Our Lady of Good 
Counsel which occurs annually at West Grinstead in “ pagan Sussex" 
will welcome the Life of its founder written by a Farnborough Bene- 
dictine, and called Monsignor Jean-Marie Denis. He was a holy Breton 
priest who joined the Southwark diocese in 1863, and was employed in 
building up and extending the West Grinstead mission. This sketch 
is a prelude to a fuller life of its subject. 

Haut les Cours (Téqui: t.cofr.) is an exposition in the form of a 
dialogue of the proofs from reason of the existence and attributes of 
God, and the proofs from history of the establishment, through the In- 
carnation, of revealed religion. 

Amongst the useful Zexts for Students series, issued by the S.P.C.K., 
are An English Translation of the Epistle of Barnabas (6d.), one of 
the apocrypha of the N.T., and the Tome of Pope Leo the Great (rs. 
net), wherein Eutyches was condemned: the text edited with translation 
and notes by E. H. Blakeney, M.A. 

The Institute of Historical Research (University of London) has 
published its first Annual Report and the first (June) number of its 
Bulletin (Longmans: 2s.), which it is intended to publish three times a 
year. Both show that the new Institute is full of energy and zeal. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY Press. 
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Hall. 2nd Edition, Pp. 118. 
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Herrer, Cambridge. 
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